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The 

Family's  Official  Tester 
Approves  of 

Canco  C^Enamel  Lined  Cans 


Mt5.  Amcricd,  ab»ove  all  women,  is  particular  in 
what  she  sets  before  her  family.  With  her  modern 
conveniences,  with  color  in  the  kitchen,  with  radio  as 
an  active  source  of  new  ideas,  Mrs.  America  gives 
much  thought  to  appearance  in  her  home — and  espe- 
cially  in  her  pantry. 

Ck)rn  must  be  the  right  color,  and  succotash;  shrimp, 
crabmeat  or  lobster  do  not  get  to  the  table  unless 
they  look  right  when  the  can  is  opened. 

When  Mrs.  America  buys  foods,  she  buys  those 
that  have  passed  muster  before.  “Brands  that  I  have 
found  satisfactory  once,”  she  thinks,  “will  probably 
always  be  satisfactory.”  And  she’s  right  every  time 
if  the  brands  she  buys  are  packed  in  Canco  C' 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 

/ 

I  Asl^  a  Canco  salesman  about  Canco  C'Enamel 

I  Lined  Cans  for  Fall  pac\s  £uch  as  corn,  lobster, 

f  succotash,  clams,  shrimp,  crabmeat,  chicken, 

seafood  and  tripe. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAtNfllS  or  TIN  riATt  -  aiACK  IKON  -  CAIVANIICD  IRON  •  fltRC 
MlTAl  SIGNS  ANo'T^^^^K'^ISflAV  riXTVRfS 


l^ok  for  tht>  emblem  embossed 
M  the  bottom  of  Canco  C-Enamel 
Lined  Cans. 
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PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

OPACITY  600  MiaiON  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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THE 


BRAND  OF 


T 


T  INPLATEa 


H/MBODIES  all  the  qualities  that  consumers  demand 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


TIE  MCLINGRimrtl  C? 

LIMITTEsD 

cARDrr 

cniTTHh/Jll 

■•UN- CARDIFF  OULllll  "  1  aI  aC  1  ABC.  ».»  EDITION 


CODES - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  BTH  edition 
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'W^  excel  Our  Latels 

rvTDes  1  H  i^iKesf  «Stai\itlai 

y\rtistic^)IRerit  Con^ercial\&lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

<5tecKer  LitKogreiphic  <2>. 

Roclvesten 


DO  NOT  FAIL  IN  THIS 


When  you  buy  a  Blancher,  buy 
the  best.  Your  good  money  is 
entitled  to  its  value  in  machinery. 

in  the  matter  of  construction,  we 
claim  that  nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  MONITOR  Blancher 
because  nothing  but  absolutely 
the  highest  quality  of  material  is 
used  in  it. 

That,  taken  with  its  ability  to 
handle  all  products,  makes  it  a 
wonderful  buy. 

Yet,  its  price  is  low  as  compared 
with  the  price  of  the  ordinary 
Blancher. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK.  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.  Ino.,  Salto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Cary  Ino..  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Francisco  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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CRATES  PACKING  BOXES 


Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber 
Company 

Manufacturera 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

All  Varietima  Gum  and  Cottonwood  Boxea  and  Crataa. 


Complete  Equipment  for 
Canners 

In  these  plants  we  build  complete  lines  of 
guaranteed  machinery  for  preparing  and 
canning  all  fruits  and  vegetables  in  tin, 
glass  and  other  containers — machines  and 
equipment  for  all  canning  operations. 

Three  modern  factories  located  at  con¬ 
venient  shipping  points  enable  us  to  serve 
the  canning  industry  promptly  and  well. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Write  today  for  General  Catalog  A — the 
Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  free. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
If  It's  Used  In  a  Cannery,  SpraguC'Sella  It 


Buffalo 


Plant 


Hayward  Plant 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


Side  Seams  in  a  Single  Blow 

** Bliss**  Lock  Seamers 

These  machines  in  one  blow  form 
the  hooks  and  close  the  side 
seams  on  round  or  tapered  cans. 
Inside  or  outside  seam. 

They  are  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  take  care  of  every  require¬ 
ment  and  are  a  most  convenient 
machine  in  any  can  shop.  De¬ 
tails  on  request. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


:  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaso. 
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DEPENDABLE 


Unexcelled  plants  and  equipment  at 
strategic  points — 

Closing  Machines  that  ”  carry  the  load” — 

Research  Laboratories  checking  quality 
and  helping  canners  improve  methods — 

An  organization  of  experienced  can  men 
trained  to  produce  quality  and  render 
service — 


Continental  cans  and  service  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  Packers  who  are  meeting  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  quality  in  all  foods. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  iNC 


COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  ^ashinftlon  Street 


Cai-tohes  and  S^les  Officer 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEARING 


ST.  LOUIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
CANONSBURG 


BALTIMORE 
DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE 


JERSEY  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
PASSAIC 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE 
ROANOKE 
BOSTON 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year  -  -  - 

. 

$3.00 

Canada  -  .  - 

- 

$4.00 

Foreign  -  -  - 

- 

$5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on 

hand,  each. 

.10 

Advertising  Rates 

—  According  to 

space  and  location. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
manager  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  ^  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


VOTE! — That  is  your  duty  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  But  vote  as  you  would  if  you  were  sitting 
at  a  board  of  directors’  meeting  of  your  own  com¬ 
pany — for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  as  you  see 
them ;  because  that  is  just  what  every  voter  in  this  land 
is,  a  stockholder  in  the  greatest  business  on  earth.  A 
week  after  the  election  is  over  the  heat  and  temper  of 
the  present  campaign  will  be  almost  entirely  forgotten, 
the  charges  and  counter-charges  will  be  overlooked,  but 
the  work  to  be  done  by  this  greatest  business  enter¬ 
prise  on  earth  will  remain  to  be  done.  So  you  can  well 
throw  aside  all  the  campaign  stuff  and  let  your  busi¬ 
ness,  sound  sense  and  good  judgment  control.  We  may 
or  may  not  be  a  Christian  nation,  as  is  generally 
claimed,  but  of  this  there  is  no  doubt  in  any  sane  mind : 
religion  has  no  place  in  the  voting  booth.  And  it  was 
a  non-Christian,  Rabbi  S.  J.  Wise,  who  said,  “Vote  as  an 
American,  not  as  a  Sectarian.”  To  vote  any  other  way 
will  leave  a  lasting  regret,  a  shame  for  oneself,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  results  of  the  election. 


A  fervent  thanksgiving  will  be  offered  up  this 
week  that  the  big  winds  and  the  great  excitement  are 
all  over.  The  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  the  American  na¬ 
tion  can  throw  itself  into  these  regular  four-year  na¬ 
tional  debates  with  all  the  fire  and  fury  of  war ;  the  op¬ 
posing  sides  wade  into  each  other  as  if  they  would  tear 
out  their  very  hearts,  and  when  the  battle  is  over  they 
are  just  as  good  friends  as  ever.  It  is  like  a  college 
class  rush.  And  the  country  goes  right  along,  growing 
bigger  and  better  and  happier,  and  it  always  will.  And 
both  sides  know  it.  But  the  politician  must  have  his 
day.  He  is  now  fighting  hard  to  hold  his  old-time 
place  as  a  great  factor  in  our  country’s  life;  but  it  is 
a  losing  battle,  because  the  public  has  his  number,  and 
knows  his  game,  and  discounts  him  100  per  cent.  But 
all  will  admit  he  puts  on  a  good  show  every  four  years. 
And  that  is  what  it  is,  mainly  a  show! 

Resolving  the  obvious;  or,  telling  us 

WHAT  WE  ALREADY  KNOW — The  much-her¬ 
alded  Trade  Practices  Conference  met  at  Chicago 
last  week  and  brought  in  a  lot  of  perfectly  obvious  res¬ 
olutions.  If  there  is  anything  worse  abused  by  trade 


No.  12 


organizations  of  all  kinds  than  the  art  of  “resoluting,” 
we  don’t  know  what  it  can  be. 

Resolutions — yes,  we  make  them  not  to  keep  them, 
but  to  break  them  as  the  comic  opera  sings  it,  or  as 
some  one  has  said,  “Resolutions  are  generally  carried 
out — and  buried.”  And  small  wonder  when  we  read  a 
lot  of  platitudes  like  the  following,  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  this  Trade  Practice  Conference: 

No.  1 — Whereas,  it  is  essential  in  the  interest  of  the  trade 
and  the  consuming  public  that  the  production  and  distribution 
of  grocery  products  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economics  and  justice,  in  order  to  afford  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  to  all  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  to  secure 
effective  competition  in  serving  the  public;  be  it 

Resolved,  That:  (1)  Terms  of  sale  shall  be  open  and 
strictly  adhered  to: 

(2)  Secret  rebates  or  secret  concessions  or  secret  allow¬ 
ances  of  any  kind  are  unfair  methods  of  business; 

(3)  Price  discrimination  that  is  uneconomic  or  unjustly 
discriminatory  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

Whereas,  free  deals  operate  to  induce  merchants  to  pur¬ 
chase  beyond  their  economic  sales  requirements,  automatically 
reduce  values,  overstock  the  trade,  retard  turnover,  and  produce 
unsound  conditions;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  free  deals  which  are  uneconomic  or  unjustly 
discriminatory  are  unfair  methods  of  business. 

No.  3 — Whereas,  the  practice  of  offering  premiums,  gifts  or 
prizes  by  the  use  of  any  scheme  which  involves  the  elements  of 
chance,  misrepresentation  or  fraud,  is  against  the  trade  and 
public  interest;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  offering  or  giving  of  prizes,  premiums 
or  gifts  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  grocery  products,  or  as 
an  inducement  thereto,  by  any  scheme  which  involves  lottery, 
misrepresentation  or  fraud,  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

No.  4 — Whereas,  commercial  bribery  is  an  immoral  prac¬ 
tice  and  therefore  against  the  trade  and  the  public  interest; 
be  it 

,  Resolved,  That  commercial  bribery,  whatever  the  bribe, 
however  it  is  given,  and  whether  it  is  given  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  employer,  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

No.  6 — Whereas,  the  practice  of  selling  at  prices  which  are 
uneconomic  or  misleading  is  against  the  trade  and  the  public 
interest;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  selling  an  article  at  or  below  delivered  cost, 
except  on  special  occasions  for  recognized  economic  reasons,  is 
an  unfair  method  of  business;  and  be  it 

Further  Resolved,  That  the  use  of  any  uneconomic  or  mis¬ 
leading  selling  price  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

No.  6 — Resolved,  That  the  abuse  of  buying  power  to  force 
uneconomic  or  unjust  terms  of  sale  upon  sellers  and  the  abuse 
of  selling  power  to  force  uneconomic  or  unjust  terms  of  sale 
upon  buyers,  are  unfair  methods  of  business. 

No.  7 — Resolved,  That  the  practice  of  compelling  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  several  or  a  group  of  products  as  a  condition  to  the 
purchase  of  one  or  more  of  them  is  an  unfair  method  of  busi¬ 
ness. 
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No.  8 — Resolved,  That  failure  by  a  wholesaler  to  fill  orders 
accepted  by  him  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

No.  9 — Resolved,  That  failure  by  a  retailer  to  accept  the 
delivery  of  orders  given  by  him  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

No.  10 — Resolved,  That  the  substitution  by  a  wholesaler  or 
a  retailer  of  another  product  for  the  product  ordered  is  an  un¬ 
fair  method  of  business. 

No.  11 — Resolved,  That  the  making,  causing  or  permitting 
to  be  made,  or  publishing,  of  any  false,  untrue,  misleading  or 
deceptive  statement,  by  way  of  advertisement  or  otherwise,  con¬ 
cerning  the  trade,  quality,  quantity,  character,  nature,  origin 
or  preparation  of  any  grocery  product,  is  an  unfair  method  of 
business. 

No.  12 — Resolved,  That  the  use  of  deceptively  slack-filled 
or  deceptively-shaped  containers  is  an  unfair  method  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

No.  13 — Whereas,  the  abuse  of  the  factory  drop  shipment 
practice  is  uneconomic  and  unjustly  discriminatory,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  such  abuse  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

No.  14 — Resolved,  That  any  deviation  from  the  original 
agreement  with  respect  to  discount  for  cash  terms  is  an  unfair 
method  of  business. 

No.  15 — Resolved,  That  any  joint  trade  action  which  un¬ 
justly  excludes  any  manufacturer,  merchant  or  product  from  a 
market  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

No.  16 — Whereas,  discriminatory  legislation  is  unsound  in 
principle  and  in  law;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  trade  action  directed  to  secure  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  that  unjustly  discriminates  against  any 
branch  of  the  trade  or  any  business  in  it  is  uneconomic  and  un¬ 
just. 


No.  17 — Resolved,  That  any  diversion  of  brokerage  result¬ 
ing  in  uneconomic  or  unjust  price  discrimination  is  an  unfair 
method  of  business. 

No.  18 — Resolved,  That  this  grocery  trade  practice  confer¬ 
ence  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
be  a  continuing  organization  to  act  for  the  progressive  elimina¬ 
tion  of  unfair  and  uneconomic  trade  practice  from  grocery 
trade,  in  pursuance  and  realization  of  the  resolutions  now  and 
hereafter  adopted  by  the  conference;  and  be  it 

Further  Resolved,  That  the  conference  creates  an  executive 
committee  with  a  membership  representative  of  the  grocery 
trade,  authorized  to  plan  the  action  of  the  conference,  subject 
to  its  direction. 

The  trouble  with  all  such  things  as  this  is  that 
there  is  no  power  to  enforce  them.  We  know  they  are 
offered  only  as  suggestions,  then  why  offer  them  as 
“resolutions”?  For  a  resolution  presupposes  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  change  for  the  better.  A  jury  resolves  that 
the  prisoner  is  guilty,  but  its  work  would  be  useless  if 
the  court  did  not  impose  sentence.  What  trader  in  the 
industries  affected  did  not  know  the  truth  in  every  one 
of  these  resolutions  ?  So  what  change  can  be  expected  ? 
Merely  because  they  have  been  resoluted  upon  ? 

Their  approval  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
cannot  make  them  law.  nor  give  them  the  force  of  law. 
And  if  they  are  merely  suggestions  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  that  body  can  hardly  feel  flattered 
by  them ;  they  are  too  wide  open. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 


Grocers  Seriously  Considering  Move  For  Elimination  of  Practice  of  Selling  on  Trade 
Discount  Basis  by  Manufacturers — Favor  Goods  Sold  Net  Less  Cash  Discount — 
Park  &  Tilford  Chain  of  Thousand  Grocery  Stores  Launch — Trade  Due 
for  Ethics  Code  “With  Teeth” — Jobbers  Discuss  Methods  of 
Operating  Wholesale  Grocery  Business  on  Profitable 
Basis — Other  News  and  Views  of  the 
Industry. 


Discounts — Elimination  of  trade  discounts,  advocated  at 
various  times  in  the  past  by  wholesale  grocers,  is  again  a 
live  topic.  It  is  reported  that  a  large  number  of  wholesale 
grocers,  located  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  expressed 
themselves  as  favoring  the  entire  discontinuance  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  trade  discounts,  and  the  invoicing  of  their  products  at 
a  flat  net  price  to  wholesale  grocers,  subject  to  the  usual  cash 
discount  terms. 

Wholesale  grocers  have  expressed  strong  antagonism  to  the 
manufacturers’  trade  discount  on  the  ground  that  its  principal 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  keep  at  all  times  before  jobbers’  sales¬ 
men  and  retail  grocers  the  amount  of  the  jobbers’  profit,  and 
the  measure  of  that  profit  to  which  the  retailer  may  demand 
as  a  discount. 

Jobbers  believe  that  if  they  can  purchase  the  bulk  of  their 
products  at  a  net  cost,  they  will  find  it  easier  to  name  and 
maintain  a  resale  price  showing  them  a  reasonable  profit.  Under 
present  conditions,  jobbers  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  amount 
of  trade  discount  which  they  will  have  to  pass  on  to  their  retail 
accounts  to  get  the  business. 

Manufacturers,  like  their  jobbers  distributors,  have  often 
given  serious  consideration  to  the  trade  discount  practice.  Whole¬ 
sale  grocers  at  various  times  during  the  past  few  years  have 
protested  vigorously  to  the  manufacturers  that  the  trade  dis¬ 
counts^  given  them  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  their  increased 
operating  costs  and  still  show  them  a  profit  on  their  operations. 
To  this  plaint  the  manufacturers  have  retorted  that  their  trade 
discounts  seemed  more  than  adequate,  inasmuch  as  it  was  gen¬ 
eral  practice  for  the  jobbers  to  pass  on  half  or  more  of  this 
discount  to  the  retail  trade. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  pretty  conclusively  during  the  past 
several  years  that  both  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  can  find 


little  to  defend  in  the  continued  practice  of  selling  by  manufac¬ 
turers  at  a  trade  discount  basis.  In  effect,  this  practice  is 
merely  putting  a  higher  value  on  the  pi’oduct  than  the  market 
will  justify.  In  years  gone  by  this  was  “hot  stuff,”  but  the  days 
for  such  selling  methods  seem  to  have  passed. 

The  grocery  trade,  however,  is  not  by  itself  in  this  survival 
of  the  trade  discount  idea.  On  many  items  in  the  hardware  and 
other  lines  prices  quoted  on  various  products,  subject  to  trade 
discounts,  actually  figure  out,  net,  at  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
quoted  price. 

Leaders  in  the  grocery  industry  for  the  past  few  years  have 
been  campaigning  for  simplification.  Here,  it  appears  to  us,  is 
a  real  opportunity  for  some  much-needed  simplification.  Much 
needless  bookkkeeping  can  be  eliminated  by  the  placing  of  the 
sale  of  grocery  products  on  a  net  basis  and  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  within  the  industry  should  show  a  healthy  reaction  to  such 
a  step. 

P.  &  T.  Again — Park  &  Tilford,  one  of  the  best-known  gro¬ 
cery  houses  in  the  country,  is  heading  back  toward  its  former 
glory,  and  is  evidently  destined  to  become  a  much  greater  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  grocery  industry  than  it  was  in  its  rosiest  days. 
Under  control  of  the  Schulte  interests  for  a  number  of  yeps 
past,  the  business  has  lagged.  Now,  however,  the  controlling 
interests  have  decided  to  organize  a  Park  &  Tilford  grocery 
chain,  embracing  about  1,000  units.  The  company  has  already 
incorporated  for  $20,000,000.  The  company  was  founded  in  New 
York  in  1840  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  America’s  chain  stores, 
catering  to  the  so-called  “exclusive  clientele”  in  New  York  City. 
The  Lur  stores  now  in  operation  in  New  York  will  form  the 
nucleus  for  the  new  chain.  An  efficient  organization  of  grocery 

{ConHnued  on  page  3 


Jinnouncing  a  Merger  of 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.Co. 

San  Jose,  California 
and 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Company 

San  Jose,  California- — Lansing,  Michigan 

The  largest  and  best  known  manufacturers  of 
canning  machinery  and  the  oldest  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  spraying  outfits,  fruit  washers, 
turbine  pumps,  and  other  agricultural  equip¬ 
ment  have  joined  hands. 

The  companies  above  named  have  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  “John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.”  The 
combined  organization  will  result  in  economies 
and  advantages  that  will  benefit  not  only  the 
companies  but  the  industries  they  serve. 

The  Lansing  factory  will  be  equipped  to  manufacture  the 
entire  Anderson-Barngrover  line  as  well  as  the  products  now 
made,  thus  bringing  to  eastern  and  middle  west  canneries  the 
advantages  of  close  factory  contact  already  enjoyed  by  can¬ 
neries  in  the  west. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  Anderson-Barngrover  manage¬ 
ment,  policies,  or  representatives.  The  original  executives  of 
the  company  will  continue  to  direct  the  policies  of  the  can¬ 
ning  division  of  the  consolidated  organization.  The  consoli¬ 
dation  simply  means  new  advantages  in  operation  and  ex¬ 
panded  facilities  for  giving  good  service. 

/ 

Watch  for  information  on  new  improvements  m  the  Anderson-Barngrover  line  for  1929 

Anderson-Barngrover  Meg.  Co. 

[Canning  Machinery  Division  of  the  John  Bean  M/g.  Co.] 

San  Jose,  California  Lansing,  Michigan 

Third  and  Dillon  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 

844  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Better  Methods  of  Canning  Crops  Production 

By  C.  B.  SAYRE 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

\ 

\  _ _ 

(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


Relation  of  Time  of  Planting  to  Growth 

Growers  generally  realize  that  peas  thrive  better 
in  cool  weather  and  that  the  yields  are  reduced  by  hot 
weather,  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  crop  reduc¬ 
tion  due  to  high  temperature  is  not  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  For  a  detailed  study  of  the  relation  of  the  time 
of  planting  to  the  growth  of  peas  to  determine  in  what 
ways  high  temperature  reduces  yields,  the  four  varie¬ 
ties  mentioned  above  w^ere  planted  as  early  as  the 
ground  was  in  good  condition  to  work.  Plantings  were 
repeated  at  intervals  of  approximately  a  week  until 
eight  plantings  of  each  variety  had  been  made,  200 
seeds  being  planted  in  each  case.  In  1927  the  earliest 
planting  was  made  on  April  9  and  the  eighth  planting 
on  May  28. 

A  detailed  record  of  the  development  of  each  of 
these  plantings  is  given  in  Table  5.  In  some  cases  the 
plantings  were  not  exactly  a  week  apart,  because  rain 
or  wet  soil  caused  a  postponement  of  the  planting  for  a 
day  or  two.  All  lots  were  sown  about  2  inches  deep. 
“Date  up”  was  recorded  as  soon  as  10  per  cent  of  the 
plants  broke  through  the  soil.  “Date  in  blossom”  was 
noted  as  soon  as  10  per  cent  of  the  plants  in  each  lot 
showed  first  blossoms.  Each  lot  was  harvested  when 
it  was  in  prime  canning  stage.  The  pods  were  picked 
by  hand  and  only  pods  having  peas  of  canning  value  in 
them  were  counted.  Flat  pods  were  discarded. 

The  reduction  in  yield  that  accompanied  delay  in 
planting  all  four  varieties  can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  later  the  planting  the  faster  was  the  rate  of 
development  of  the  plant  and  the  smaller  the  total 
growth. 

The  time  required  for  all  stages  of  development  of 
the  plant  was  shortened  with  each  successive  planting. 
See  Table  5.  For  example,  early  plantings  of  all  varie¬ 
ties  required  longer  to. germinate  than  did  late  plant¬ 
ings.  It  required  20  days  for  the  first  planting  of  Hors- 
ford  to  come  up,  while  the  planting  made  six  weeks 
later  germinated  in  10  days.  What  is  more  significant, 
the  time  required  for  all  the  varieties  to  reach  blossom¬ 
ing  stage  was  progressively  reduced  with  ecah  succes¬ 
sive  planting.  For  example,  with  the  first  planting  of 
Alaska  it  required  42  days  from  the  time  the  seedlings 
appeared  above  ground  until  the  plants  came  into  blos¬ 
som.  With  the  last  planting  this  same  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment  was  reached  in  22  days.  Likewise,  the  first 
planting  required  21  days  from  blossom  to  harvest,  but 
later  plantings  developed  faster,  the  last  planting  com¬ 
pleting  this  stage  in  15  days. 

The  more  rapid  development  of  the  later  plantings 
was  accompanied  by  a  shorter  vine  growth  and  fewer 
pods  per  vine.  This  is  shown  in  the  records  of  all  four 
varieties.  It  is  probably  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  pods  per  vine  with  each  successive  planting  that  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  reduction  in  yields.  This  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  all  varieties,  but  particularly  with  Hors- 
ford.  The  first  planting  averaged  7.9  pods  per  vine,  but 
the  last  planting  of  the  same  seed  in  the  same  soil  aver¬ 


aged  only  1.2  pods  per  vine,  and  the  intervening  plant¬ 
ings  showed  a  progressive  reduction. 

Three  of  these  varieties  are  of  the  wrinkled-seeded 
type  and  Alaska  is  smooth-seeded.  The  results  were 
similar  with  all  varieties.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  smooth-seeded  varieties  are  more  hardy  and 
should  be  planted  earlier  than  the  wrinkled-seeded 
varieties.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
wrinkled-seeded  varieties  should  be  planted  as  late  as 
is  quite  generally  practised.  The  slow-growing,  late- 
maturing  varieties  showed  a  greater  reduction  in  yield 
when  planted  late  than  did  the  early  maturing  varie¬ 
ties.  This  is  because  the  slow-growing  varieties  con¬ 
tinued  into  warmer  weather  and  it  is  the  higher  tem¬ 
perature  that  reduced  the  yields  of  peas.  Therefore, 
it  is  most  important  to  plant  the  late-maturing  varie¬ 
ties  reasonably  late. 

Similar  advantages  in  timely  planting  were  noted 
in  New  York  in  1920,  in  Maine  in  1925,’  and  in  Mary¬ 
land  in  1922,  1925,  and  1926." 

Boswell  states  that  “The  lack  of  concern  with 
which  some  growers  view  delay  in  seeding  peas  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  very  depressing  effect  of  high  tempera¬ 
ture  is  not  generally  appreciated,  and  that  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  early  sowing  to  escape  disastrous  tempera¬ 
tures,  has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized.” 

The  daily  temperature  range  and  rainfall  for  the 
entire  pea-growing  season  of  1927  are  shown  in 
Chart  I,  together  with  the  relation  between  the  grad¬ 
ually  rising  temperature  and  the  more  rapid  maturity 
and  reduced  yields  of  the  later  plantings  of  each  va¬ 
riety  of  peas  in  the  test. 

These  data  give  only  an  indication  of  what  may 
be  expected  and  the  reasons  therefor.  However,  an 
analysis  of  the  yields  of  fields  planted  by  farmers  for 
two  large  canneries  located  in  two  different  sections 
of  New  York  shows  the  same  relation  of  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  to  yields  of  peas,  and  indicates  that  the  experi¬ 
mental  results  are  a  reliable  index  of  what  may  be 
expected  when  timely  planting  is  practiced  under  gen¬ 
eral  farming  conditions.  In  these  two  regions  of 
western  New  York  in  1926  and  1927,  peas  planted 
early  in  April  produced  good  yields.  Plantings  made 
about  May  1  also  produced  satisfactory  returns,  but 
plantings  made  the  second  week  in  May  or  later  in 
general  produced  very  small  yields. 

A  reasonable  spread  in  maturity  of  the  different 
fields  of  peas  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  harvest  his 
crop  expeditiously  and  is  necessary  for  the  canner  to 
handle  an  economical  volume  with  the  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  required  in  canning  peas.  However,  if  this  har¬ 
vesting  period  is  prolonged  too  much  or  spread  too  thin 
by  delayed  plantings,  it  results  in  losses  to  both  the 
grower  and  the  canner.  The  grower  loses  because  the 


2  Mills,  H.  S.,  and  Horton,  L.  J.  Growing  peas  for  the  can¬ 
ning  factory.  Cornell  Ext.  Btil.  No.  95.  1924. 

3  Jones,  M.  D.,  and  Gardner,  A.  K.  Growing  peas  for  can¬ 
ning.  Maine  Ext.  Bui.  No.  163.  1926. 

♦  Boswell,  V.  R.  The  influence  of  temperature  upon  the 
growth  and  yield  of  garden  peas.  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hort.  Set., 
1926,  162-168.  1927. 
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^TENGTHEN  THE  PACK-shorten  the  overhead” 


Did  you  ever  see  a  succession  of  plantings  on  any 
one  variety  that  was  entirely  successful?  Neither  did  we. 

Nature  has  a  habit  of  closing  up  the  gap  and  bunch¬ 
ing  the  Pack. 

Horsford 

Vine:  28  inch,  dark,  medium  heavy 

Pod:  3  inch,  blunt,  light  green,  double. 

Season:  78  days  to  canning  stage. 

Seed:  medium  light  green,  wrinkled. 

Try  this  combination: 

Alaskas  57  days 

Green  Admiral  70  days 
Horsfords  78  days 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

Breeders  &  Growers 

Peas  -  Beans  -  Sweet  Corn 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the  Conner 
because  they  thresh  peas  more  efficiently 
and  permit  the  packer  to  get  a  pack 
of  better  quality.  This  has  been 
proven  many  times  by  actual 
operation  and  careful  tests 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 


ESTABLISHED  1980 


INCORPORATED  iaa4 
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late  plantings  yield  less,  yet  cost  as  much  to  grow,  and 
therefore,  bring  diminished  returns.  The  canner  loses 
because  he  has  to  continue  to  operate  his  equipment 
for  a  long  period  at  partial  capacity  which  greatly 
increases  his  costs. 

The  harvesting  period  is  not  delayed  or  spread  in 
proportion  to  the  delay  in  planting,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  later  plantings  of  all  varieties  mature  much  faster 
than  the  early  plantings..  Thus,  an  extreme  difference 
of  49  days  in  planting  Alaska  peas  made  a  difference 
of  only  20  days  in  harvesting.  With  Surprise  peas 
a  difference  of  49  days  in  planting  made  only  21  days 
difference  in  harvesting.  With  Green  Admiral  peas 
a  spread  of  49  days  in  planting  made  only  16  days 
spread  in  harvesting.  With  the  Horsford  variety  there 
was  only  10  days  spread  in  harvesting  from  49  days 
spread  in  planting. 

As  much  spread  in  harvesting  dates  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  planting  early-maturing  and  late-maturing 
varieties  on  the  same  date  as  by  planting  one  variety 


in  successive  plantings  several  weeks  apart.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  earliest  planting,  April  9,  of  Alaska  and  of 
Surprise,  both  early-maturing  varieties,  was  harvested 
on  June  24.  Green  Admiral,  a  mid-season  variety, 
planted  at  the  same  time,  was  not  ready  to  harvest 
until  July  7,  while  Horsford,  a  late-maturing  variety, 
also  planted  on  April  9,  was  not  ready  to  harvest  until 
July  13.  By  this  date  six  succeeding  plantings,  each 
a  week  apart,  of  Alaska  and  Surprise,  had  all  been 
harvested.  In  other  words,  a  spread  of  six  weeks  in 
planting  the  early-maturing  varieties  gave  the  same 
spread  in  harvesting  (19  days)  as  planting  the  early 
varieties  and  a  late-maturing  variety  on  the  same  date. 

One  reason  given  for  delayed  planting  of  peas  is 
the  common  belief  that  the  wrinkled-seeded  varieties 
cannot  safely  be  planted  as  early  as  the  smooth-seeded 
varieties.  This  belief  seemed  unfounded  this  past  sea¬ 
son  at  least,  as  three  of  the  four  varieties  in  the  test 
were  of  the  wrinkled-seeded  type,  yet  in  all  cases  the 
earliest  planting  (April  9)  gave  the  largest  yields.  It 


TABLE  5.— RELATION  OF  TIME  OF  PLANTING  TO  GROWTH  OF  FOUR  VARIETIES  OF  PEAS,  1927 


ALASKA— 

1 

1 

Date  sown . 

April  9 

April  16 

April  25 

April  30 

May  6 

May  13  ' 

May  21 

May  28 

Date  “up”  (10  per  cent) . 

April  22 

May  2  | 

May  7 

May  10 

May  16 

May  23 

May  30 

June  7 

Number  days  to  “up” . 

13 

16 

12 

10 

10 

10  1 

9 

10 

Date  in  blossom  (10  per  cent) 

June  3 

June  6 

June  9 

June  11 

June  15 

•June  20 

June  24 

June  29 

Number  days  “up”  to  blossom 

42 

35 

33 

32 

30 

28  1 

25 

22 

Germination,  per  cent . 

85 

88 

84 

92 

81 

78  i 

75 

79 

Harvest  date . 

June  24 

June  24 

June  27 

July  1 

July  4 

July  6  1 

July  13 

July  14 

Number  days  “up”  to  harvest.... 

63 

53 

51 

52 

49 

44 

44 

37 

Days  blossom  to  harvest . 

21 

18 

18 

20 

19 

16 

19 

15 

Average  number  pods  per  vine 

3.95 

3.27 

2.2 

2.7 

3.1 

2.18 

2.37 

2.12 

Total  weight  of  pods,  ounces.... 

81 

52 

29 

40 

35 

24 

16 

26 

Total  weight  shelled  peas,  ozs. 

30 

18 

11 

16 

15 

12 

10 

10 

Average  length  of  vines,  inches 

22.05 

22.52 

19.95 

18.42 

19.22 

17.32 

17.3 

14.65 

SURPRISE— 

Date  sown . 

April  9 

April  16 

April  25 

April  30 

May  6 

May  13 

May  21 

May  28 

Date  “up”  (10  per  cent) . 

April  22 

May  2 

May  8 

May  10 

May  16 

May  24 

May  30 

June  7 

Number  days  to  “up” . 

13 

16 

13 

10 

10 

11 

9 

10 

Date  in  blossom  (10  per  cent) 

June  3 

June  6 

June  9 

June  11 

June  15 

June  20 

June  24 

June  30 

Number  days  “up”  to  blossom 

42 

35 

32 

32 

30 

27 

25 

23 

Germination,  per  cent . 

74 

81 

69 

80 

73 

66 

73 

76 

Harvest  date . 

June  24 

June  25 

July  1 

July  2 

July  4 

July  7 

July  12 

July  15 

Number  days  “up”  to  harvest.... 

63 

54 

54 

53 

49 

44 

43 

38 

Days  blossom  to  harvest . 

21 

19 

22 

21 

19 

17 

18 

15 

Average  number  pods  per  vine 

4.98 

4.5 

4.0 

4.02 

3.38 

2.4  - 

2.55 

2.38 

Total  weight  of  pods,  ounces.... 

83 

73 

51 

55 

44 

35 

34 

25 

Total  weight  shelled  peas,  ozs. 

31 

29 

26 

24 

20 

19.6 

16 

11 

Average  length  of  vines,  inches 

26.5 

27.3 

24.1 

26.0 

22.4 

21 

17.9 

18.4 

GREEN  ADMIRAL— 

Date  sown . 

April  9 

April  16 

April  25 

April  30 

May  6 

May  13 

May  21 

May  28 

Date  “up”  (10  per  cent) . 

April  26 

May  4 

May  9 

May  11 

May  17 

May  24 

May  31 

June  7 

Number  days  to  “up” . 

17 

18 

14 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

Date  in  blossom  (10  per  cent) 

June  17 

June  20 

June  22 

June  27 

June  29 

July  1 

July  5 

July  12 

Number  days  “up”  to  blossom 

51 

47 

43 

46 

43 

39 

35 

35 

Germination,  per  cent . 

76 

81 

80 

89 

79 

78 

75 

77 

Harvest  date . 

July  7 

July  9 

July  12 

July  13 

July  15 

July  18 

July  22 

’  July  23 

Number  days  “up”  to  harvest.... 

71 

66 

63 

62 

59 

56 

52 

46 

Days  blossom  to  harvest . 

20 

19 

20 

*  16 

16 

17 

17 

11 

Average  number  pods  per  vine 

6.85 

4.17 

3.25 

3.4 

2.7 

2.15 

0.4 

0 

Total  weight  of  pods,  ounces.... 

81 

52 

49 

51 

34 

21 

i  6 

Total  weight  shelled  peas,  ozs. 

40 

27 

21 

25 

16 

10 

;  3 

1  _ 

Average  length  of  vines,  inches 

38.65 

36.42 

33.18 

31.67 

28.42 

25.55 

26.37 

22.1 

HORSFORD— 

Date  sown . 

April  9 

April  16 

April  25 

April  30 

May  6 

May  13 

May  21 

May  28 

Date  “up”  (10  per  cent) . 

April  29 

May  4 

May  9 

May  11 

May  17 

May  24 

May  31 

June  9 

Number  days  to  “up” . 

20 

18 

14 

11 

11 

10 

Date  in  blossom  (10  per  cent) 

June  20 

June  22 

June  24 

June  28 

June  30 

July  2 

July  13 

July  17 

Number  days  “up”  to  blossom 

52 

49 

46 

48 

44 

39 

-  43 

38 

Germination,  per  cent . 

81 

87 

77 

85 

87 

78 

1  75 

76 

Julv  26 

Harvest  date.*. . 

July  13 

July  14 

July  15 

July  16 

July  18 

July  21 

July  24 

Number  days  “up”  to  harvest... 

75 

71 

67 

66 

62 

58 

45 

47 

Days  blossom  to  harvest . 

23 

22 

21 

18 

18 

19 

Average  number  pods  per  vine 

7.9 

7.22 

5.5 

3.7 

3.8 

2.8 

2.0 

1  2 

Total  weight  of  pods,  ounces... 

113 

108 

74 

67 

63 

34 

22 

11 

Total  weight  shelled  peas,  ozs 

58 

49 

36 

30 

26 

17 

10 

4 

Average  length,  of  vines,  inches 

1  26.1 

24.6 

23.7 

1  21.1 

21.3 

17.9 

17.1 

16.7 
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Landreth’s  Garden  Seeds 

If  there  are  any  spot  goods  needed  throughout  next  Spring  and  Summer, 
please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Before  you  place  your  future  order  for  delivery  after  1929  crop  is  harvested, 
write  us  for  prices  for  any  variety  in  any  quantity  for  any  date  of  shipment, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  quote. 


COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRIGHTCO 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 


Business  founded  144  years  ago 


BrUtoI,  Penna. 


Waaher 

Whether  you  are  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes  or  fruit,  our  standard  equip¬ 
ment  will  meet  your  requirements. 
Back  of  our  engineers  is  a  complete 
plant  equipment  and  years  of  successful 
experience  in  designing  and  making  can¬ 
ning  equipment.  If  you  need  special 
equipment,  we  can  build  it. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co. 

Berlin,  Wisconsin 


cRUNnumui 


a#CANNlNG%^  MACHINERY 

CfSbiffie  tMtmrjtOmplete  COaiUnglVaut' 


What  is  the  Legal  Status  of  the 
Pulp  &  Catsup 
That  You  Are  Buying 
And  Selling? 

Does  it  comply  with  Government 
requirements  on  MOLD,  YEASTS, 
SPORES  and  BACTERIA? 

/ 

Let  our  experts  keep  you 
posted. 

Reasonable  Contract  Rates 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
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should  be  noted  that  on  10  dates  during  the  next  three 
weeks  after  these  peas  were  planted  the  temperature 
went  below  freezing  (Chart  I).  Consequently,  on 
well-drained  soil  (and  peas  should  never  be  planted  on 
soil  that  is  poorly  drained)  it  would  seem  that  the 
wrinkled-seeded  varieties  could  be  planted  safely  as 
early  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  for  planting. 
Perhaps  a  delay  of  a  few  days  in  planting  the  wrinkled- 
seeded  varieties  would  be  safer,  but  any  long  delay  in 
planting  is  very  likely  to  result  in  greatly  reduced 
yields. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem  that  im¬ 
provement  could  be  made  in  planting  schedules  in  most 
canning  districts  of  this  State  that  would  benefit  grow¬ 
ers  and  canners  alike.  In  general,  the  plantings  should 
be  made  earlier  and  within  a  shorter  period.  Varieties 
differing  in  rate  of  maturity  should  be  depended  upon 
to  prolong  the  harvesting  season.  In  this  way  maxi¬ 
mum  yields  would  be  secured,  there  would  be  less  over¬ 
lapping  of  early  and  late  varieties  at  canning  time, 
there  would  be  more  even  utilization  of  the  viner  sta¬ 
tion  and  canneries,  and  the  period  of  canning  opera¬ 
tions  would  be  reduced,  thus  reducing  canning  costs. 

The  principal  cause  of  overlapping  of  the  canning 
period  of  early  and  late  varieties  is  the  late  plantings 
of  the  early-maturing  types.  These  late  plantings 
keep  dribbling  into  the  factories  and  overlap  the  early 
lots  of  “late  sweet”  varieties.  To  prevent  this  over¬ 
lapping,  it  has  been  the  practise  of  most  canneries  to 
require  late  planting  of  the  late-maturing  varieties. 
However,  the  same  result  could  be  achieved  with  larger 
returns  to  the  growers  and  less  expense  to  the  canners 
if  the  latter  would  encourage  early  planting  of  all  va¬ 
rieties  and  'prohibit  late  plantings  of  the  early  types, 
thus  eliminating  the  overlapping  of  the  canning  period 
of  the  early  and  late  types. 

Probably  the  principal  factor  that  reduces  the 
yields  of  late  planting  of  peas  is  high  temperature  as 
the  peas  approach  blossoming  or  harvesting  stages. 
In  some  years  the  critical  temperature  may  occur  quite 
early  in  the  season,  and  in  other  years  it  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  later.  In  the  latter  case  late  plantings  would 
not  suffer  serious  loss.  However,  midseason  tempera¬ 
tures  could  be  foretold  at  planting  time  and  the  surest 
way  to  mature  the  peas  before  damaging  hot  weather 
occurs  is  to  plant  early.  Plant  lice  and  leaf  spot  dis¬ 
eases  are  also  less  likely  to  cause  serious  losses  in  peas 
which  mature  early,  and  the  early  plantings  are  more 
likely  to  have  increased  vigor,  size,  and  productiveness. 

Definite  calendar  dates  for  planting  cannot  be  es¬ 
tablished  because  of  the  variations  of  different  seasons. 
However,  the  best  practise  in  regard  to  planting  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows. 

The  smooth-seeded  varieties  should  be  planted  as 
early  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  to  work.  This  is 
determined  by  temperature  and  moisture.  The  plant¬ 
ings  of  the  early  varieties  should  be  completed  within 
10  or  15  days.  The  plantings  of  the  late-maturing 
types  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  early  varieties  are 
planted  and  should  all  be  completed  within  another 
10  days. 

At  first  glance  this  may  appear  to  be  too  short  a 
planting  period  for  the  canner  to  handle  the  crop. 
However,  it  is  believed  that  this  schedule  would  permit 
the  crop  to  be  handled  satisfactorily  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically.  It  is  well  known  that  soil  and  location  also 
affect  the  rate  of  maturity  of  peas.  Peas  planted  in 
light,  well-drained  soil  will  reach  the  canning  stage 
several  days  earlier  than  the  same  kind  of  peas  planted 
on  the  same  date  on  heavier  soil.  Since  different  farm¬ 


ers  grow  their  peas  on  different  soils  and  locations,  the 
peas  will  be  harvested  over  a  longer  period  than  the 
limited  planting  dates  recommended  above  would  seem 
to  indicate,  and  this  will  spread  the  load  at  the  factory 
sufficiently  to  handle  the  crop  expeditiously. 


(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week) 


MARKETING  EXPENSE  CANNED  AND  BOTTLED 
FOODS 


By  the  Business  Research  Bureau,  Harvard  University. 

WHAT  is  rightly  spoken  of  as  a  pioneer  effort  in 
this  field  (to  ascertain  the  marketing  expense  of 
canned  foods  and  foods  in  glass)  has  just  been 
issued,  and  it  discloses  some  interesting  data.  We 
quote  the  Harvard  News  release,  just  as  received,  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  question  of  Marketing  Expenses  of  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers,  and  here  taken  from  the  Bulletin 
“Product  Group  HI,  Canned  and  Bottled  Goods  and 
Similar  Products,”  and  the  table  of  expense  showing  in 
detail  how  their  conclusions  were  arrived  at.  In  other 
words,  the  picture  is  here  presented  in  full.  And  it  is 
worth  studying. 

According  to  a  report  just  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University,  about  15 
cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  required  by  grocery 
manufacturers  for  their  marketing  activities;  that  is, 
for  the  expenses  of  selling,  advertising,  warehousing 
and  transportation  and  marketing  administration. 
Other  studies  made  by  the  Bureau  have  shown  that  ap¬ 
proximately  20  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  unit  retailer  of  groceries  to  meet  his  ex¬ 
penses,  and  that  approximately  9  cents  of  the  consu¬ 
mer’s  dollar  is  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
wholesaler.  Nearly  half  the  price  which  the  consumer 
pays  for  food,  therefore,  goes  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
putting  the  product  in  his  hands. 

This  study,  the  results  of  which  are  available  in 
Bulletin  No.  77  of  the  Bureau,  “Marketing  Expenses  of 
Grocery  Manufacturers  for  1927,”  was  based  on  reports 
from  72  manufacturers,  with  an  aggregate  volume  of 
sales  of  over  $690,000,000.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
study  the  firms  were  grouped  according  to  the  products 
handled,  since  pronounced  variations  appeared  among 
the  marketing  expenses  of  manufacturers  of  different 
types  of  products.  The  distribution  expenses  of  indi¬ 
vidual  groups  ranged  from  5.5  per  cent  of  net  sales, 
typically  spent  by  flour  millers  for  marketing  their 
product  (exclusive  of  transportation  expense),  to  37.2 
per  cent  of  net  sales  for  manufacturers  of  soaps,  clean¬ 
sers,  polishes  and  disinfectants.  The  total  marketing 
expense  figures  of  the  other  groups  ranged  between 
these  two  extremes:  7.0  per  cent  of  net  sales  for  meat 
packers,  17.0  per  cent  of  net  sales  for  manufacturers 
of  canned  and  bottled  foods,  17.5  per  cent  of  net  sales 
for  manufacturers  of  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  extracts  and 
.spices,  and  26.9  per  cent  for  manufacturers  of  cereals, 
crackers,  macaroni,  salt  and  preserves. 

This  study  is  a  pioneer  effort,  and  if  it  is  continued 
for  subsequent  years  a  larger  number  of  reports  may 
reveal  substantial  differences  from  the  figures  repoted 
in  Bulletin  77.  It  is  nevertheless  of  distinct  significance 
as  the  opening  wedge  in  the  attempt  to  determine 
whether  distribution  costs  can  be  reduced. 
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MADE  Bi 


And  Now 

Ejrmold  Labelers 

Have  You  Investigated  Why? 

Does  a  half  century  devotion  to  the  QUALITY 
idea  exclusively  carry  a  thought  to  you  on  why 
an  Ermold  IS  better,  and  has  been  adopted  /by 
firms  who  must  have  constant  production  of 
the  better  Kind? 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES-M\  Over  the  World 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates.  Standard  3.  4  & 
Retort  40”  X  72'-  and  other  5  tiers.  Als  Special  Sizes 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


St*»am  Boxes 
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Product  Group  III — Canned  and  Bottled  Foods  and  Sim¬ 
ilar  Products 
(From  Bulletin  No.  77) 

For  the  thirteen  companies  included  in  this 
product  group,  total  marketing  expense  commonly 
was  17  per  cent,  or  slightly  more  than  one-sixth  of 
net  sales.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  total  mar¬ 
keting  expense,  or  slightly  over  5  per  cent  of  net 
sales,  was  accounted  for  by  salesforce  and  brokerage 
expense.  Slightly  less  than  two  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  net  sales  was  spent  for  sales  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  exclusive  of  administration.  Shipping,  transporta¬ 
tion,  warehousing  and  delivery  caused  an  outlay  of  ap¬ 
proximately  6  per  cent  of  sales,  or  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  marketing  expense.  Credit  and  collection 
expense  was  relatively  small,  while  the  expense  for 
marketing  administration  commonly  amounted  to  3  per 
cent  of  net  sales. 

Twelve  companies  in  this  product  classification 
furnished  information  on  the  scope  of  their  marketing 
activities ;  nine  had  national  distribution,  and  three  sold 
only  in  sectional  markets.  None  of  the  three  compa¬ 
nies  having  sectional  distribution  sold  directly  to  unit 
retailers.  All  the  nine  companies  with  national  sales 
areas  sold  to  wholesalers  and  chains;  three  of  these 
companies,  in  addition  to  their  sales  to  wholesalers  and 
chains,  sold  directly  to  unit  retail  grocers. 

Total  marketing  expense  tended  to  be  distinctly 
higher  for  the  nine  companies  which  sold  nationally 
than  for  the  three  which  restricted  their  sales  activi¬ 
ties  to  less  extensive  areas. 

Of  the  nine  companies  having  national  distribu¬ 
tion,  expenses  tended  to  be  somewhat  higher  for  the 
three  which  sold,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  unit  retail¬ 


ers  than  for  the  six  which  sold  only  to  wholesalers  and 
chain  stores.  The  most  marked  differences  between 
these  groups  of  companies  appeared  in  the  expense 
classes  of  total  salesforce  and  brokerage,  and  of  total 
sales  promotion  and  advertising. 

Of  the  companies  in  product  group  III,  six  had  net 
sales  less  than  $1,000,000  for  1927,  while  seven  re¬ 
ported  sales  in  excess  of  this  figure.  In  general,  the 
larger  firms  had  somewhat  lower  total  marketing  ex¬ 
penses  than  did  the  smaller  firms. 

Ten  of  the  13  companies  reported  that  some  of 
their  sales  were  made  through  merchandise  brokers; 
individual  proportions  of  brokerage  sales  to  total  sales 
varied  widely.  A  tendency  was  apparent  for  those  com¬ 
panies  which  used  brokers  most  extensively  to  incur 
lower  total  marketing  expenses  than  did  those  compa¬ 
nies  whose  sales  through  brokers  were  relatively  unim¬ 
portant. 

Only  five  companies  reported  the  use  of  missionary 
salesmen.  Marketing  expenses,  as  might  be  expected, 
tended  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  mis¬ 
sionary  sales  activities,  as  measured  by  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  volume  of  missionary  orders  and  the  total 
sales. 

The  companies  which  had  the  highest  sales  per 
salesman  commonly  showed  distinctly  lower  marketing 
expenses  than  did  those  companies  whose  sales  per 
salesman  were  relatively  low.  Sales  per  salesman,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  brokerage  sales,  for  companies  included  in 
this  product  group  commonly  amounted  to  slightly  less 
than  $100,000  for  the  year  1927. 

Throughout  the  marketing  expense  statement 
these  companies  in  product  group  III,  in  general,  made 
a  relatively  favorable  showing  when  their  results  were 
contrasted  with  those  of  companies  included  in  product 
groups  IV,  V  and  VI. 


TABLE  4— MARKETING  EXPENSES  FOR  PRODUCT  GROUP  III— CANNED  AND  BOTTLED  FOODS  AND 
SIMILAR  PRODUCTS  —  13  Manufacturers  Reporting  for  1927 — Net  Sales  =  100%. 


Net  Sales  . 

Salesforce  and  Brokerage 

Total  Salesforce  . 

Brokerage  . 


Number  of  Firms  Tentative 
Reporting  Common 

Specific  Expense  Figurest 
13  $1,250,000 

11  3.75% 

10  1.75 


Interquartile  Rangef 
Range  of  middle  50% 
of  comparative  figures 
From  To 

$725,000  $2,000,000 

2.44%  3.92% 

1.34  2.15 


Total  Salesforce  and  Brokerge . 

Sales  Promotion  and  Advertising 

Field  Promotion  . . . 

Space  Advertising  . 

Other  Sales  Promotion  and  Advertising  (except  Adminis¬ 
tration  )  *  . 


13 

5.5% 

3.49 

5.67 

7 

0.5% 

0.40 

0.69 

10 

1.5 

0.11 

2.94 

9 

0.3 

0.23 

0.76 

Total  Sales  Promotion  and  Advertising  (except  Administra¬ 
tion  . 

Shipping,  Transportation,  Warehousing  and  Delivery 

Shipping  . ^ . 

Transportation  . 

District  Warehousing  . 

Local  Delivery  and  General  Outward  Traffic  and  Stock 
Control  . 


12 

2.3% 

0.38 

2.99 

9 

1.5% 

0.83 

1.75 

8 

3.5 

2.94 

3.64 

9 

0.75 

0.44 

1.03 

6 

0.25 

0.11 

0.39 

Total  Shipping,  Transportation,  Warehousing  and  Delivery.... 
Credit  and  Collection 

General  Credit  and  Collection  Expense . 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts . 


13 

6.0% 

4.63 

6.01 

8 

0.05% 

0.03 

0.14 

9 

0.15 

0.12 

0.26 

Total  Credit  and  Collection  (except  Administration) 
Marketing  Administration 

Salaries  and  Wages . 

Traveling  . 

Office  Expense  . 

other  Marketing  Administration . 


11 

0.2% 

0.08  ■ 

0.39 

9 

2.0% 

1.24 

2.23 

6 

0.1 

0.06 

0.14 

9 

0.8 

0.46 

1.02 

5 

0.1 

0.03 

0.15 

Total  Marketing  Administration . 

Total  Marketing  Expense . 

*  Includes  Free  Deals,  Direct  Mail"  Advertising,’ 


.  12 

.  13 

Premium  Advertising 


3.0% 

17.0% 

and  Miscellaneous  Sales 


2.14  3.64 

15.42  19.64 

Promotion  and  Advertising 
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CORN  SHAKER 


^  Most  Corn  Conners  use  Ayars 

;  Corn  Shaker 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient 

^ ,  It  is  well  built  to  withstand  constant  and  long  use. 

ABOUT  400  IN  USE  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to  labeling  machine  without 
handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  corn,  here  is  a  remedy — Use 
our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives  the  corn  a  Rich  Creamy  Appearance. 

Ayars  Machine  Comp2uiy 

Salem,  New  Jersey 

(  Pea  Sc  Bean  Fillers,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter,  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
...  Peeler,  Beet  Slicer,  Process  Clock,  Tomato  Fillers,  Tomato  Wather  Trimmer  &  Scalder, 

Manufacturers  or  \  Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Fxhauster,  Cooker,  Rotary  Syruper,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
^  f  Angle  Hanger,  Can  Sterilizer,  Can  Cleaner.  Friction  Clutch 


J^i^hodrapliecl 
or  printea  in  colors  -  -- 


ished  emb 


osse 


Will  solve  your  Isabel  Problems 
and  increase  your  sales.  «  «  «  -a 


The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph 


55  Beech  St.,  CINCINNATI 
98  N.  3rd  St.  BROOKLYN 
439  Cross  St.,  BALTIMORE 
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THE  DUTY  AND  OBLIGATION  OF  THE  CHAIN 
STORE  OPERATOR  TO  THE  PRODUCER 
OR  MANUFACTURER 


By  W.  N.  Haraway,  General  Manager,  Piggly-Wiggly 
Stores,  Denver,  Col.,  before  the  recent  Convention 
of  Chain  Store  Grocers. 


Most  of  us  are  aggressive  in  making  broad  claims 
to  the  manufacturer  of  our  value  to  him  as  a  distribu¬ 
tor  of  his  merchandise.  We  say  to  him  that  we  can 
perform  both  the  service  of  the  jobber  and  the  retailer. 
We  go  further  and  say  we  perform  these  two  services 
and  much  more  besides.  We  give  him  a  service  that  is 
peculiar  to  chain  stores,  a  broad  service  that  combines 
all  that  the  jobber  and  retailer  does  for  him,  and  we 
supply  the  missing  link  that  existed  between  the  jobber 
and  the  retailer,  the  link  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  really 
the  most  important  by  far  of  any  part  of  this  service 
that  is  necessary  to  place  the  manufacturer’s  product 
in  the  pantry  of  his  customers,  the  consumers.  His 
jobbing  friend  may  be  of  an  intelligent,  efficient  type. 
He  may  be  particularly  alert  and  thoroughly  cognizant 
of  the  problem  that  confronts  the  manufacturer,  which 
is  his  only  problem  after  his  product  is  made  right,  and 
that  is  how  much  it  will  cost  the  consumer  and  how 
much  value  there  is  left  after  his  product  reaches  its 
destination,  the  consumer’s  kitchen.  The  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  can  easily  destroy  all  of  the  value  of  any  prod¬ 
uct. 

Regardless  of  the  jobber’s  sincerity  and  intelligent 
effort  to  place  a  product  in  the  maximum  number  of 
American  kitchens  at  a  minimum  expense,  his  efforts 
are  nullified  after  the  product  leaves  his  warehouse  by 
his  lack  of  control  over  the  balance  of  its  journey  to  the 
consumer. 

The  manufacturer  who  is  a  student  of  his  problems 
knows  that  every  food  product  is  competitive  to  every 
other  food  product  to  a  large  extent.  He  knows  that  his 
product  is  worth  so  many  dollars  or  so  many  cents  to 
the  consumer  as  food  when  compared  to  other  food 
products,  and  if  it  costs  more  than  it  is  worth  to  put  it 
in  the  consumer’s  kitchen,  his  sales  are  retarded  be¬ 
cause  the  consumption  is  retarded.  If  he  is  not  able  to 
determine  the  exact  food  value  in  comparison  with  any 
and  all  products,  he  certainly  knows  that  the  lower  the 
distribution  cost  the  more  value  there  is  left  in  his 
product. 

I  can  say  we  are  aggressive  in  our  efforts  to  im¬ 
press  these  things  on  our  manufacturing  friends.  If 
we  are  not,  then  we  are  derelicts  in  the  performance  of 
our  duties  in  the  conduct  of  our  business.  Getting  more 
directly  into  the  subject,  “The  Duty  and  Obligation  of 
the  Chain  Store  Operator  to  the  Producer  or  Manufac¬ 
turer,”  I  should  say  that  our  first  duty  lies  in  this  very 
thing  of  explaining  and  assisting  the  manufacturer  to 
see  more  clearly  that  we  are  peculiarly  able  to  be  of 
more  intelligent  assistance  to  him  in  distributing  his 
products  in  the  maximum  of  volume  at  the  minimum 
of  distributing  costs  than  any  other  form  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  I  %\ 

Distribution  has  long  since  been  recognized  as  of 
much  more  importance  and  is  much  more  expensive, 
comparatively,  than  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing. 
There  is  very  little  difference  probably  in  the  cost  of 
raw  material,  practically  no  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  or  in  the  same  type  of  machinery  of  one  manu¬ 
facturer  from  another.  The  difference  between  success 
or  failure  of  manufacturers,  or  the  varied  degrees  of 


This  Company  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  manufacturer  of 
a  complete  line  of  high  grade 


For  full  information 
address  the  nearest 
District  Sales  Office. 


AMERICAN 


—  COKE  —  — 


Tin  Plates 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  Coke  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
mentsofthec  anningand  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes  —  the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  cnmplrte  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Products — Black  Sheets,  Oal- 
vanized  Sheets.  Tin  and  Terne  Plates.  Etc. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburih.p.. 


District  Sales  Offices:  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
Denver,  I>etroit,  New  Orleans,  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  L^uis 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives :  United  States 
Steel  Products  Company,  Sin  Francisco 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 


. . 


GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Gamse  Can  Labels  are  “Better’  ’ 
Labels. 


H.  GAMSE  &BRQ 

A  i  tho gopher’s 

GAMSEBUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Improved  Brush  Finisher 


Speaking  of 
FINISHERS 

THEY  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 


Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 


Indiana  Grading  Tables 
Indiana  Corn  Shakers 
Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin 
Wilters 
Pulp  Pumps 
Steam  Traps 
Steel  Stools 
Enameled  Pails 
Enameled  Pipe 


Kook- More  Koils 

Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 

Copper  Steam  Tilting  Kettles 

Indiana  Pulpers 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 


\m 


Indiana  No.  10  Fillers 
Peeling  Knives 
Fire  Pots 
Soldering  Steels, 

Copper  and  Monel  Pulp — 
Dippers 

Open  and  Closed  Retorts 

Steam  Cranes 

Clevo  Metallic  Coating 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

‘CLEVO”  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting. 


YOUR 


Q 


FOR 


QUALITY 

Our  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  Quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  promfit  shipment 
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success  of  manufactuers,  lies  in  the  variations  of  cost  trous,  but  to  engage  in  a  merchandise  war  on  certain 
of  distribution  and  the  variable  success  in  popularizing  products  for  an  unlimited  time  is  certainly  a  silly  prac- 


his  product  with  the  consumer,  which  reflects  directly 
on  the  expense  of  distribution. 

Some  people  talk  about  preferential  prices  to  chain 
stores.  I  feel  in  all  sincerity  that  any  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributor  who  obtains  the  same  price  as  a  properly  op¬ 
erated  chain  is  the  one  who  is  getting  the  preferential 
price,  because  he  does  less  for  the  discount  he  receives 
than  the  chain. 

The  chain  not  only  does  the  work  of  jobber  and  re¬ 
tailer  combined  much  better,  but  does  it  more  economi¬ 
cally  through  efficiency  in  store  operations  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  expense  in  reaching  his  market  from  his  ware¬ 
house.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  any  manufactu¬ 
rer  to  see  the  economies  that  are  made  in  operating 
warehouses  and  stores  of  a  well-conducted  chain  when 
compared  to  the  combined  expenses  of  jobber  and  re¬ 
tailer.  Neither  is  it  hard  to  perceive  the  tremendous 
advantage  the  chain  store  operator  has  in  co-operating 
with  the  manufacturer  in  his  publicity,  sales  and  mer¬ 
chandising  campaigns  by  reason  of  his  control  of  the 
retail  units  and  his  direct  contact  with  the  consumer, 
thus  doing  the  job  infinitely  better  as  well  as  more  eco¬ 
nomically. 

And  so  I  say  our  first  duty  is  to  help  the  manufac¬ 
turers  see  the  light  as  to  who  his  best  distributor  is. 
Our  next  and  probably  most  important  duty  is  to  keep 
faith  with  the  manufacturer  in  honestly  merchandising 
his  products  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  best  interests.  The  manufacturer  is  not  so  much 
interested  in  his  distributor  making  a  lot  of  money  as 
he  is  making  some  himself.  He  is  not  interested  so 
vitallv  in  the  economies  we  make  in  distribution  unless 
at  least  a  good  portion  of  this  is  passed  along  to  the 
consumer.  .  Unless  we  do  this,  it  is  very  evident  that 
there  are  no  economies  as  far  as  anyone  else  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Our  first  obligation  in  the  conduct  of  our  business 
is  to  our  customers.  If  we  effect  economies  in  opera¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  only  our  duty  to  pass  a  substantial  portion 
of  it  on  to  the  consumer,  but  it  is  good  business.  It 
builds  volume  and  justifies  our  existence,  which  some 
interests  seem  to  think  so  unjustifiable. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  covenant,  even  though  it 
were  legal,  with  any  manufacturer  as  to  the  resale  price 
of  his  products.  I  do  not  believe  that  many  manufac¬ 
turers  want  us  to  obtain  more  than  is  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  order  to  show  us  a  satisfactory  net  profit  in  the 
conduct  of  our  business.  I  believe  they  want  us  to  pass 
on  our  economies  in  operation  to  the  consumer.  Wheth¬ 
er  they  want  us  to  or  not,  if  we  do  not  do  this  we  are 
guilty  of  greed  and  aggrandizement  and  we  are  our  own 
worst  enemies,  because  we  retard  our  own  progress.  I 
cannot  think  that  any  lawmaking  body  will  ever  be  so 
silly  as  to  deal  such  a  death  blow  to  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  nation  that  the  people  are  deprived  of  their 
opportunity  to  benefit  by  economies  in  operating  a  busi¬ 
ness  dealing  in  the  necessities  of  life  such  as  food.  So 
I  have  little  patience  with  manufacturers  who  are  so 
shortsighted  and  so  oblivious  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  our  nation  that  they  would  ask  us  to  charge 
our  customers  more,  simply  to  falsely  stimulate  inter¬ 
ests  that  were  not  able  through  a  lack  of  efficiency  to 
compete,  or  whose  field  of  operations  was  being  cur¬ 
tailed  by  modern  and  different  methods  of  operating. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  avoid  demoralizing  a 
market  by  wilfully  cutting  a  product  below  the  cost  of 
replacing  it,  especially  over  a  protracted  time.  I  do  not 
believe  a  sale  for  one  day  or  a  short  interval  is  disas- 


tice. 

I  believe  we  should  take  seriously  our  promises  of 
co-operation  to  a  manufacturer.  I  think  we  are  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  confidence  if  a  manufacturer  gives  us 
some  special  co-operation  and  we  promise  special  co¬ 
operation  in  return  and  fail  to  give  it.  I  think  we  are 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  lack  of  confidence  and  lack 
of  future  co-operation  from  that  manufacturer.  If  we 
tell  a  manufacturer  we  can  give  him  special  display, 
special  advertising  and  special  merchandising  effort  on 
his  product  and  he  offers  special  co-operation  or  an 
advertising  allowance  to  cover  this  effort  and  expense 
on  our  part,  then  if  we  fail  to  keep  our  part  of  the  cov¬ 
enant  we  have  no  right  to  expect  such  co-operation 
from  him  in  the  future. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  my  statements 
refer  to  manufacturers  who  are  dependable  in  their  co¬ 
operation  and  who  are  not  looking  for  short  cuts  to 
avoid  carrying  out  their  agreeements  and  promises  in 
their  dealings  with  us. 

In  closing  I  might  summarize  somewhat  by  saying 
that  I  think  we  should  really  regard  our  relations  with 
our  manufacturing  friends  as  a  thing  of  permanence 
that  will  continue  on  and  on,  and  we  should  try  to  deal 
with  them  as  we  would  haVe  them  deal  with  us  if  our 
position  were  reversed.  The  question,  therefore,  re¬ 
verts  back  to  our  time  honored  Golden  Rule,  “Do  unto 
them  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us.” 

BEAN  GROWERS  ON  THE  WARPATH 
From  the  Bean  Bag. 

URING  the  last  month,  every  day  has  seen  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  fascinating  game  being  played 
between  bean  producers  and  jobbers. 

Before  new  beans  actually  were  being  delivered  a 
movement  got  under  way  in  Michigan,  closely  seconded 
by  Idaho  growers,  to  hold  for  a  $7  per  hundred  mini¬ 
mum  price  to  the  growers.  This  Michigan  price,  figur¬ 
ing  the  freight  charges,  would  insure  $6  to  the  Idaho 
growers,  and  stiffen  the  market  prices  for  limas  and 
colored  varieties. 

Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  jobbers  imme¬ 
diately  arose,  they  believing  such  a  minimum  too  high, 
and  they  resisted  the  movement  as  best  they  could. 

Since  then  it  has  become  evident  there  will  be  a 
shortage  in  the  country’s  total  production  of  something 
like  a  million  bushels,  and  as  this  is  written  (the  first 
day  of  October),  it  seems  the  growers  have  won  their 
minimum  demands,  for  a  time  at  least. 

Deliveries  have  been  slow,  growers  hauling  their 
beans  to  the  barns  or  using  the  stack  method  in  the 
fields,  and  they  are  not  selling  for  less  than  their  mini¬ 
mum  demands.  This  condition  has  brought  beans  to  a 
higher  figure  than  had  been  generally  expected  at  the 
start  of  the  season. 

Some  very  astute  bean  men  have  believed  the  price 
would  be  high  at  the  start,  then  probably  sag  after  the 
first  rush  of  deliveries,  to  again  soar  by  holiday  time. 
So  far  these  expectations  have  proved  quite  correct. 

Farm  papers  have  been  carrying  considerable 
propaganda  to  the  farmers,  urging  them  not  to  let  the 
jobbers  “gyp”  them.  One  paper  rather  broadly  hinted 
the  jobbers  were  a  wee  bit  inclined  to  sharp  dealings 
and  combinations  and  such,  but  in  a  later  issue  took 
great  pains  to  specify  it  didn’t  mean  just  that;  that 
the  majority  of  the  jobbers  were  honest  and  there  were 
but  a  few  manipulators.  Such  tactics  on  the  part  of 
farm  papers  we  believe  wrong,  and  will  eventually  work 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  growers  themselves. 
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The  National  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


THE  KYLER  BOXERS 


REPEAT  ORDERS 


Are  The  Best  Proof  Of  The  Purchaser’s  Satisfaction 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

ManufaetaT*r»  ot 

THE  MORRAL  CORH  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUHER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
It  vill  pay  you  to  wrilt  for  our  prices 
and  further  parHeulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agentt  for  Canada 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Repeat  orders  for  Kyler  Boxing  Machines  are  the  best 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  design  and  of  the  high 
class  workmanship  and  material  that  enter  into  our  pro¬ 
duct. 

Our  determination  to  build  only  the  best  in  design  and 
construction,  backed  by  years  of  experience,  insures 
complete  satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

We  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  —  Model 
T,  hand  and  foot  operated  ->  Model  H,  hand  only. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed  —  Write  for  circular. 


916-924  E.  MONUMENT  STREET 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


CALIFORNIA 

Discuss  Co-operative  Cannery — Twenty  peach 
growers  from  the  Sacramento  Valley  met  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  with  Simon  J.  Lubin  recently  and  agreed  upon 
the  basic  principles  of  a  growers’  co-operative  cannery, 
the  first  unit  of  which  would  have  a  capacity  of  approx¬ 
imately  500,000  cases  a  season.  Mr.  Lubin  later  stated 
that  the  growers  interested  plan  to  market  their  prod¬ 
uct  under  a  state  trade-mark. 


Salmon  Packers  Purchase  Steamer — The  Alaska 
Packers  Association,  San  Francisco,  has  purchased  the 
Matson  steamer  Lurline,  and  will  use  the  vessel  in  its 
Alaska  salmon  packing  business. 


Specialties  Packers  Visitors — ^W.  F.  Gohlke,  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  Walker  Properties  Association, 
Austin,  Texas,  and  Fred  Catterall,  Jr.,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  were  recent  visitors  at  San  Francisco,  coming 
here  for  a  conference  with  the  Boradori  Company,  their 
selling  agents  in  this  field.  The  Texas  concern  is  a  large 
packer  of  Mexican  specialties. 


Railroad  Favors  Asparagus  Packers — The  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Company  has  arranged  to  build  eight  miles 
of  railroad  from  Walnut  Grove,  Cal.,  to  Isleton.  The 
line  will  be  built  to  furnish  through  rail  transportation 
for  the  huge  quantity  of  asparagus  packed  at  Isleton. 

INDIANA 

May  Establish  Branch — We  understand  that  the 
Columbus  Canning  Company,  Columbus,  Wis.,  is  con¬ 
templating  a  branch  cannery  at  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  to 
pack  corn,  pumpkin  and  beets.  An  option  has  been 
taken  on  a  suitable  building. 

ILLINOIS 

Chains  and  Conveyors  for  Canners — “Link-Belt 
Chains  and  Conveyors  for  Bottlers,  Canners  and  Pack¬ 
ers”  is  the  title  under  which  Link-Belt  Company,  of 
Chicago,  has  just  published  a  48-page  book  devoted  to 
the  selection  of  chains  and  mechanical  handling  and 
power  transmitting  equipment  for  the  bottling  and 
canning  industries.  The  book  is  in  five  sections,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  chains  and  at¬ 
tachments  and  power  transmitting  machinery,  followed 
by  sections  covering  bottling,  jars  and  dairies,  fish  can¬ 
ning,  meat  packing,  vegetable  canning,  fruits,  nuts  and 
cheese.  This  catalog  is  indicative  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  canning  industry  toward  the  maintenance  of 
“peak”  production  during  active  periods  in  an  industry 
necessarily  seasonal. 

TRI-STATES 

Touring  N.  Y.  State — ^W.  H.  Clark,  of  Federals- 
burg,  spent  the  week  touring  in  New  York  State.  Will 
packed  some  mighty  fine  tomatoes  this  season. 


Visiting  Trade — H.  W.  Hilyard,  of  the  Kenton 
Canning  Company,  spent  two  days  in  New  York  this 
week  calling  on  his  trade. 


Gone  South — T.  Olin  Ford,  of  Marydel,  is  touring 
the  South  and  thus  getting  a  much-needed  rest. 


Making  Buyers — R.  W.  Vane,  of  Harrington,  has 
closed  up  his  plant  and  is  now  on  his  annual  trip  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  a  product  which  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  making  very  popular. 


Lucky  Canner — Talbot  county  boasts  of  one  to¬ 
mato  canner  who  has  his  entire  1928  pack  on  hand  un¬ 
sold.  This  canner  says  it  is  nice  to  be  on  the  right  side 
once  in  a  while. 


Apple  Pack  Completed — ^W.  M.  Harris  &  Sons,  of 
Wyoming,  completed  their  pack  of  apples  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  began  barreling  pickles  at  once. 

WASHINGTON 

May  Run  in  1929 — Plans  are  being  considered  for 
the  reopening  next  year  of  the  Lenino  cannery  at  Le- 
nino.  Wash.,  by  the  directors  of  the  company.  Lack  of 
finances  caused  the  company  not  to  operate  this  year, 
but  it  is  believed  it  will  be  run  on  a  co-operative  basis 
next  season. 


Convention  Dates 


Nov.  13-15th,  1928 — Wisconsin  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

November  22-23,  1928 — Indiana  Canners  Association, 
Fall  Meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

December  3-4,  1928  —  Western  Canners  Association, 
Fall  Meeting,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

December  6,  1928 — Michigan  Canners  Association, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

December  11,  1928 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Meeting,  York,  Pa. 

December  11-12,  1928 — Ohio  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

December  13-14,  1928  —  New  York  State  Canners, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

December  18-19,  1928 — Tri-State  Packers  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Ben  Franklin  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

December  20-21,  1928 — Minnesota  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

January  3-4,  1929 — Ozark  Canners  Association,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark. 

January  3-5,  1929 — Northwest  Cannery  Association. 

January  21  to  25,  1929 — National  Canners,  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies,  National  Food  Brokers 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

February  27-March  2,  1929 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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USED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  are  now  being  used  all 
over  the  world.  In  less  than  two  years  their  Same  has  spread 
and  leading  can-makers  everywhere  have  installed  them  in 
their  customers’  plants.  If  you  are  not  already  using 
AMSCO-JUNIORS,  insist  on  your  canmaker  supplying  you 
with  them  for  next  season.  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Ma¬ 
chines  in  your  plant  mean  efficiency  and  economy — and  you 
are  free  from  worry  about  your  can  closing  department. 


AMS  MACHINES 

FOR  THE  CAN  SHOP 
360  Cans  per 
Minute 


Specify  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in  your  can  contracts. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  101  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO-LONDON 

Leaders  in  Can  Making  Machinery  for  over  a  Quarter  Century 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE- 

1  Burt  Labeler,  electrically  driven,  for  No.  3  cans 
I  Burt  Labeler,  adjustable  for  No.  2  cans  and 
smaller. 

Address  Box  A-1603  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


For  Sale — Factories 


KANSAS  CANNING  FACTORY.  Complete,  including 
all  machinery,  equipment,  and  well  known  trade! brands 
advertised  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Equip¬ 
ment  modern  and  up  to  date.  Plant  will  show  net 
profits  of  better  than  $10,000  a  season.  Entire  outfit 
can  be  had  for  $75,000.  Full  details  furnished  to  rated 
buyer. 

Fuller  The  Land  Man, 

Fuller  Bldg.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  canning  factory,  located  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Indiana.  Equipped  to  pack  No.  2,  2J,  3  and  10 
Tomatoes  also  Tomato  Pulp.  Capacity  600  acres. 
Very  low  price  will  be  made  if  sold  soon. 

Address  Box  A-1609  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

To  Represent  Canners 

We  want  a  strong  connection  to  supply  our  require¬ 
ments  in  large  quantities  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia  products.  With  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  we  can  do  a  very  large  business.  Liberal 
advances  will  be  given  on  consignment  immediately 
upon  arrival. 

Address  Box-  A-1598  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale— Peanuts 


FOR  SALE— Buy  Peanuts  direct  from  growers  and 
roast  them  yourself.  10  lbs  $1.50;  25  lbs  $3.00;  100 
lbs  $10.00;  500  lbs  $40.00.  Prompt  shipments.  Re¬ 
ference  this  paper. 

J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


Wanted — Partner 


PARTNER  WANTED— Colorado  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
experienced  canner  or  superintendent  with  capital  to  buy  con  - 
trolling  stock  in  a  small  cannery  continuously  operated  for  the 
past  ten  years;  a  healthy  climate  for  your  family;  ideal  schools 
and  living  conditions;  irrigation  grows  excellent  Snap  Beans, 
Beets,  Peas  and  Tomatoes. 

Write  Box  168,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  packing  of  Soups 
such  as  Vegetable  Soup,  Tomato  Soup  and  Pea  Soup,  also  mixed 
Vegetable  Soup.  Address  with  references  and  salary  expected: 

Phillips  Packing  Company 

Cambridge,  Md.  U.  S.  A. 

WANTED— Salesmen  experienced  and  willing  to  work  retail  trade 
on  canned  vegetables  six  to  seven  months  of  year,  balance  of 
time  in  factory.  To  take  effect  January  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1613  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
rearranging,  installing  and  operating  machinery  in  Corn  canning 
plants.  Can  save  salary  in  increase  number  of  cans  per  ton  of 
Corn  delivered  Available  November  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1610  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  with  reliable  concern  as  manager  or  superint¬ 
endent.  Fruit  or  Vegetable  cannery.  Experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  the  past  nine  years  as  manager.  Could  make  change 
January  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1611  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Position  Superintend<^nt  Processor,  in  canning  factory. 
Can  build  new  plant,  install  machinery  or  reconstruct  an  old 
plant,  can  do  anything  about  a  canning  factory.  Good  re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-1612  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 
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SAFETY 

First,  last  and  always. 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  has  averaged  $6.20  per  thousand 
less  than  the  usual  insurance  company  pre¬ 
miums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


1928  Model  Viner 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  MTHARF,  BOSTON  STREET  4k  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  •  .  MARYLAND 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  15.  I92S 

(REEVES  Transniissioti) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradera 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Cutters 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 
Conveyors 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 
SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Snippers 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO. 
Ogdea.  Utah 


BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 
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HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT: 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Win. 


jT 


Can  prices 

1928  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size  . . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size  .  i  i  ,  ,  .  62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINtRS  Of  TIN  PlATl  -  BIACK  IRON  -  CALVANIICD  IRON  •  IIBRl 
MCTAi  SIGNS  AND  ^ISPIAY  flXfORU 

cfiMCor 


\ 


See  it  in  the  Movies  at 

THE  MILWAUKEE  MEETING 
Booth  228  Juneau  Hall 

November  13-15th,  1928 

Accurate  Grading 

at  ' Large  Capacity 

Kaysville,  Utah,  Aug.  14,  1928 
We  were  well  pleased  with  the  Grader,  and  have 
no  hesitancy  to  recommend  it  to  anyone. 

Kaysville  Canning  Corp. 
John  G.  M.  Barnes 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

The  Sinclar-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Robins-Beckett  Can  Cleaner 

For  Rusty  and  Dirty  Cans 

Write  For  Special  Circular 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.,  BALTO.,  MD. 

Manufacturer* 

CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


2S252S2S252 


Write  For  Late  Catalog 


November  5,  1928 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Pricts  represent  the  low«»t  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 

otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimor*  flrurM  aorrwted  by  these  Brokers:  tThomsa  J.  Meehsn  A  Ce.  *Howard  K  Jones  A  Co. 

New  York  priess  eerrseted  hj  onr  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  *‘N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (Califemia) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2Vb . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2  Vi - - — - - - 

Peeled,  No.  2Vi — . 

Medium,  No.  2Vi....~~-~~~-~~~>>~~- 

Small,  No.  2V4..» - - 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2Vi....»»—— ~ 

Medium,  No.  2Vi . . — • 

Small,  No.  2  Vi . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 
Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Small,  No.  1  sq.. 
BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 


No.  3  - 

In  Sauce,  18  os.....~...~..~.~ 


No.  3  .. 
No.  10 

BEANS2 


Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 


LIMA  BEANS: 


No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS— 

Haby,  No.  2 . 

15-20,  No.  2 . 

15-20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Sliced.  No.  10 . 

CARROTS— 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2.. 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2.... 

Diced,  No.  10 . . . . 

CORN2 


F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Kxtra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2.. 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

F’ancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  15.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 


ts.«& 

— 

t3.66 

— 

tSAO 

r--,  ,• 

t8.60 

t8.60 

t3.60 

t3.00 

3.40 

t3.50 

2.80 

t8.00 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

1.05 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

1.70 

5.00 

5.25 

1.25 

1.35 

6.50 

6.75 

i.35 

7.00 

.95 

1.05 

4.76 

Out 

2.25 

12.00 

2.40 

1.75 

10.00 

1.75 

1.25 

1.35 

8.00 

1.20 

6.50 

.90 

1.90 

1.60 

1.15 

5.80 

5.25 

1.30 

5.25 

1.30 

5.25 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.60 

1.65 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.80 

1.62 

1.00 

1.10 

.97V4  . 

1.07)4  . 

1.06 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

3.50 

3.60 

.96 

1.10 

.  4.76 

1.06 

1.16 

5.00 

5.50 

.  1.35 

1.40 

PEAS! 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co _ 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

.  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  8  Sieve,  No.  lO....................^......... 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . . . 

F.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1.. 
E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN! — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 . 

No.  10  . 

Squash,  No.  3 . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Balto 

N.  Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 
Standard,  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

1.16 

No.  214  . 

No.  3  . 

.  1.40 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

SPINACH! 

.  1.00 

1.10 

No.  2V . 

.  1.40 

1.45 

No.  3  . 

.  1.45 

1.55 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

4.90 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 
No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  21/2  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

P.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2V4  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


.80  .86 
1.10  1.20 
1.15  1.30 

3.50  4.00 


TOMATO  PUREE! 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . 

T  h.  10  Trimmings . 


5.00 

.65 

.70 

.62)4 

.70 

.95 

1.05 

.92)4  1-05 

1.45 

1.66 

1.40 

4.75 

6.00 

4.60 

6.00 

.60 

.65 

3.50 

4.00 

.55 

.60 

3.00 

3.40 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P,  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10 . 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10  . 


APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2V4 . . 

Choice,  No.  2V4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2V4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2. . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved.............. 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


CHERRIES*  1 

Standard,  Red,  Water.  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2 'is . 

Choice,  No.  2% . ~ . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . - 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2'/.,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2'/.,  Y.  C . ‘ . 

Fancy,  No.  2'^,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No  .1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  V^ite,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.'  8 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  S . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  8 . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . IAS 

Selected  YeUow,  No.  S _  1.7S 

Pies,  Unpelled,  No.  8 . . . -  _ _ 

Peeled.  No.  2... _ _ _ 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 .  3.25 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.50 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . n .  1.15 

No.  3  .  1.65 

Seconds,  No.  S,  in  water_ _ _ _ _ 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.25 

No.  3  .  1.85 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2%  . 

Choice  . 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra.  No.  2 . .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  -...„ 

Grated.  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  . 

Hawaii  Sliced.  Ebctra,  No.  2  Vi .  2.66 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2)4 .  2.50 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 _ _ _ _ _  _ 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . .  -..™ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . ...... 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . „....  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2..™...„..._.— —  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 _ _ _ 2.20 

Standard.  Water,  No.  10 .  7.00 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 .  4.25 

No.  10s  .  14.75 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz .  1.10 

15  oz . 

17  oz .  1.55 

18  oz .  1.60 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  eases,  4  doi. . 

)4-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

V4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 1.86 

6  oz.  — _ _ _ _ _  1.46 

8  oz.  . .  2.70 

10  oz.  . . 2.90 

Selects,  6  oz. . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.50 

Flat,  No.  V4 .  - _ 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . - . . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  V4 _ _ - . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.85 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  14 . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium  Red,  Tall............ . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large.... .  1.85 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 
Vi  Oil,  Keyless  . 


1.10  1.10 

.  1.45 

1.55  1.5) 

1.60  1.65 


1.86  1.46 

1.46  1.65 

2.70  2.80 

2.90  8.10 


8.20 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Out 

1.20 

6.50 

'Vi  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

California.  )4,  per  ease. . 

Oval,  No.  1— . 

il 

TUNA  FISH  (California),  per  ease 

White,  V4s  . 

White,  '(.s  . 

White,  Is  _ _ - . 

Blue  Fin,  V4# . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  V,a  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  14s  . 

Yellow,  Is  . 


.  7.00 

14.00  12.75 
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Boyle  Can 


Our  Manufacturing  Facilities 
enable  us  to  produce 
Over  One  Million  Sanitary  Cans 
per  day 

Your  Requirements  are  Safe  when 
placed  in  our  hands 
Because  we  continue  to  Enlarge 
and  Improve  the  Sanitary 
Can  Departments 

)ur  Business  Increases  Veerly  * 

Suelity  end  Personal  Attention  to  Custom 

MetftLEackage  Corporatio 


Boyle  Can 


Vour 

Package  Corj 


SERVICE 

Our  S««mer  Service  Men  ere  CxperU 
Our  ChemitU  ere  SpeeieiieU  with 
Cenned  Foods 

Our  Consutting  Processor  hss  Thirty* 
Five  Veers  Actuel  Experience  In 

Processing  j 


Boyle  Cans 


SHIPPinq 


facilities 

Oliver  Daily 

;;^HALF  MILLION 
™  Con  Linea  and 


proven  quality 

Per«>nal  E-POi^""  ^™SinI 
Lsrgest  Users  of  Ssmu-  y  » 
Upholds  This  Fed 

„rBeouirementaa«Sijf.wtHin 

.ecau?2?continu.toEnlar,a 

•^^Tl^lorovetheSanlUry 


“O'  Cl"  ,, 

*  »"  tida-Waiar 

"?*;»Sa».«,„ 

8aii(Ur> 

[  ^rporation 

f»  rLANTi 

•''LTIMOSE,  mo 


‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans” 


‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans” 


These  Messages  have  Told  You  We  are 

LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF 
YOUR  CAN  REQUIREMENTS 

■  - □ - - - 

Equally  Important  is  Our 
ABILITY  TO  GIVE  THAT  CLOSE 
PERSONAL  TOUCH  SO  SELDOM 
FOUND  IN  LARGE  ORGANIZATIONS 
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The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  NOVEMBER  5,  1928 


i  WEEKLY  REVIEW 

1 _ » 

Little  or  Nothing  to  Make  a  Market  —  Central  West 
Comes  East  for  Tomatoes — All  Prices  Hold 
Firm  and  the  Outlook  is  for  Higher 
Prices — Market  Takes  a  Holiday 

HE  MAKING  OF  A  MARKET— Here  is  the  way 
Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  the  well-known  brokers  of 
Aberdeen,  Md.,  offer  the  makings  of  a  canned 
foods  market  in  their  latest  weekly  market  letter : 

“Tomatoes:  If  there  is  enough  of  this  item 
to  go  around,  we  miss  our  guess.  Market  un¬ 
changed.  Good  lots  quickly  taken  with  continued 
inquiries  from  General  West,  due  to  Indiana 
shortage. 

Shoepeg  Corn:  Stocks  dwindling — will  soon 
be  gone. 

Crushed  Corn:  Most  packers  sold  out.  Only 
two  decent  size  blocks  remain. 

Cut  Green  Beans:  Limited  surplus  firmly 
held ;  few  offerings  at  market. 

New  Spinach:  Green  Beans  are  high;  con¬ 
centrate  on  Spinach. 

Peas:  Very  nearly  cleaned  up. 

Beets:  Packing  curtailed  by  light  raw  stock 
supplies;  offered  subject  to  being  packed  and  ship¬ 
ment  when  ready. 

Sweet  Potatoes :  National  Potato  crop  consid¬ 
erably  below  normal.  Very  few  Sweet  Potatoes 
being  packed  account  unsatisfactory  prices.  Little 
surplus.  Price  low  in  comparison  with  other  vege¬ 
tables.  Advance  probable.  Many  buyers  substi¬ 
tuting  this  item  for  Pumpkin,  which  was  a  failure. 

Lima  Beans:  Recent  buying  has  left  little 
to  offer. 

Keiffer  Pears:  Very  few  packed  this  year.” 

It  is  of  such  material  that  one  is  expected  to  build 
a  canned  foods  market,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
something  to  review.  You  will  agree  that  there  is  not 
much  there.  The  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  the  painter  of  it  is  ever  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  orders,  business. 

In  this  city  the  canned  foods  operators  say  that 
the  election  holidays  has  settled  down  over  the  mar¬ 


ket,  and  things  are  remarkably  quiet.  And  we  guess 
they  are  right,  too,  though  not  for  the  reason  that  the 
politicians  would  ascribe  to  it:  the  effect  of  the  elec¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  an  order  of  any  kind  being  held  up 
waiting  to  see  what  the  outcome  of  the  election  will  be ; 
business  is  no  longer  affected  that  way.  The  “show”  is 
so  gaudy  and  so  interesting,  and  participated  in  so  gen¬ 
erally  by  the  public,  this  time,  that  in  the  absence  of 
active  business,  men  are  giving  it  unusual  attention. 

But  though  business  is  lagging  just  now,  no  weak¬ 
ness  in  prices  is  to  be  noted.  On  the  contrary,  about 
every  operator  expects  to  see  higher  prices,  and  all 
seem  willing  to  wait  until  buying  begins  again.  No 
canner  feels  himself  overburdened  with  goods  this  Fall, 
and  so  there  are  no  large  or  small  blocks  of  goods 
pressing  the  market,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  first 
days  of  November.  That,  again,  is  a  new  condition, 
and  it  means  that  there  is  hardly  any  chance  for  weak¬ 
ening  prices,  because  you  must  always  have  some  can¬ 
ner  pressing  his  goods  upon  the  market  to  start  the 
breaks,  and  search  as  they  will  they  just  can’t  find  him 
this  time.  Canned  foods  are  strong,  and  will  remain 
strong,  until  they  get  stronger.  That  is  the  outlook. 

Tomato  prices  are  holding  very  well,  especially 
since  the  Middle  West  has  been  trying  to  cover  some  of 
its  shortage  by  buying  here  in  the  East.  There  is  no 
break  in  this  line,  although  orders  have  not  been  plen¬ 
tiful. 

Corn,  too,  is  working  into  this  strong  position.  As 
you  see,  here  corn  is  about  “all,”  as  the  Pennsylvanian 
says  it;  and  it  is  working  down  to  a  well-cleaned-up 
condition  in  the  Central  West  as  well.  And  so  bargains 
in  corn  are  rare  and  hard  to  find,  if  they  can  be  found. 

The  jobbers  turned  to  canned  peas  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  dent  in  the  line  on  that  item,  but  they  have 
hardly  been  any  more  successful  there  than  at  other 
points  of  the  line.  Prices  of  peas  are  being  held  so  that 
the  packs  will  be  delivered  steadily  and  surely  and  so 
that  consumption  may  be  retained  at  a  maximum. 
That  is  the  real  secret  of  good  merchandising,  and  it 
will  clean  up  the  canned  pea  situation  in  keeping  with 
other  canned  foods.  Again,  the  market  has  got  to  go 
west  for  its  supplies,  as  canned  peas  are  about  cleaned 
up  in  this  section. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  the  local  canners  have  made 
valiant  efforts  to  supply  some  of  the  insistent  demands 
for  specialties,  such  as  carrots,  beets  in  various  styles, 
pumpkin,  fall  packed  string  beans  and  things  of  that 
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kind,  but  it  has  been  all  hard  work  with  not  much  re¬ 
sult,  because  the  raw  product  is  not  to  be  had.  For 
there  has  entered  in  the  old  enemy,  the  buyer,  for  what 
used  to  be  called  the  “green  grocer,”  that  is  the  handler 
of  fresh  vegetables,  etc.,  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
shipper,  and  he  has  been  taking  everything  in  sight  at 
any  prices  asked.  The  canners  cannot  meet  that  sort  of 
competition.  But  the  market  stalls  were  never  so  bare 
of  such  foods,  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  the 
limited  supplies  must  be  bringing  the  prices  or  these 
shippers  would  not  buy. 

Despite  the  quietness  of  the  demand,  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  changes  in  our  market  page  of  canned  foods 
prices,  and  they  will  be  found  interesting.  They  are 
almost  invariably  in  an  upward  direction,  and  this 
speaks  volumes  when  the  lack  of  demand  is  considered 
and  the  time  of  year  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  canned  foods  market  is  in  splendid  condition 
and  promises  to  improve. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Holiday  Quiet  Coming  On — Market  Strong — Southern 
Tomato  Market  Easier — Western  Tomatoes 
Higher — Light  Buying  of  Com — Pea 
Prices  Held  Firm — Beans  May  Move 
to  High  Point — Salmon  Slow. 

Pumpkin  in  Demand. 

New  York,  November  1,  1928. 

OUIET  —Seasonal  quiet  is  beginning  to  envelop  the 
market,  and  while  the  situation  continues  strong 
from  the  price  standpoint,  there  has  been  a  little 
falling  off  in  the  volume  of  business  booked.  Wholesasle 
grocers  and  chain  store  buyers  now  appear  to  have  cov¬ 
ered  more  pressing  of  their  requirements,  and  are  now 
inclined  to  sit  back  fo  a  breathing  spell.  Canners,  on 
the  other  hand,  now  have  an  opportunity  in  turn  to 
check  over  their  unsold  surpluses  and  plan  their  selling 
campaign  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  quite  strong,  and  the  outlook  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  is  likewise.  Carryover  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
canners  are  not  large,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
expectation  of  higher  prices  later  on.  In  fact,  canners 
in  a  number  of  instances  have  been  withholding  stocks 
of  canned  foods  in  anticipation  of  a  better  market  later 
in  the  season,  preferring  to  leave  the  spot  market  to 
the  weak  holders,  to  enable  them  to  clear  out  their 
stocks  and  thus  remove  a  possible  menace  to  the  late- 
season  market. 

Tomatoes — Buying  interest  has  subsided  some¬ 
what  this  week,  but  the  markets  appear  to  be  holding 
their  own.  For  prompt  shipment  canners  are  quoting 
standards,  f.  o.  b.  cannery  on  the  following  basis:  Is, 
65  to  GTi/jc;  2s,  95c;  3s,  $1.40  to  $1.45,  and  10s,  $4.50 
to  $5.00  per  dozen.  Buyers  report  that  these  prices  can 
be  “beaten,”  but  it  appears  that  instances  of  shading 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  that  the  general  market 
is  being  rather  well  maintained.  On  Western  packs 
canners  are  quoting  standards  at  $1.05  for  2s,  $1.55  to 
$1.60  for  3s,  and  10s  at  $5.00  to  $5.25  per  dozen.  At 
these  prices  it  looks  as  though  some  of  the  buying  nor¬ 
mally  going  to  mid-western  packing  centers  would  be 
diverted  eastward  in  the  event  that  the  southern  mar¬ 
ket  holds  at  current  levels. 

Com — Although  buying  continues  rather  light,  it 
is  obvious  that,  there  is  not  much  surplus  corn  around. 


Canners  appear  to  let  the  market  take  its  course,  and 
are  not  endeavoring  to  use  price  cutting  as  a  lever  to 
stir  up  business.  On  southern  packs  standards  are 
fairly  steady  at  95c  per  dozen  for  28,  with  10s  rather 
firm  at  $5.75  to  $6.00  a  dozen.  Western  packers  are 
still  booking  from  90  to  95c  a  dozen.  Fancy  corn  is 
strengthening  somewhat,  with  golden  bantam  up  to 
$1.40  on  Western  packs.  Maine  canners  are  rather 
closely  sold  up  on  both  Crosby  and  Bantam,  pro  rata 
deliveries  having  been  made  on  both  grades  in  most 
instances. 

Peas — Notwithstanding  bearish  pressure  by  buy¬ 
ers,  based  on  the  pack  statistics  for  this  year,  canners 
are  standing  their  ground  on  prices.  In  Wisconsin  the 
market  appears  established  at  $1.00  per  dozen  for 
standard  quality  peas,  while  Southern  canners  are  also 
holding  standards  at  an  inside  price  of  $1.00  at  their 
plants.  Fancy  siftings  are  strong,  and  are  in  some¬ 
what  better  inquiry  this  week.  While  the  pack  this 
year  was  large,  it  is  reliably  reported  that  it  has  moved 
readily  into  distributing  channels,  with  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  burdensome  surplus  held  by  packers. 

Beans — Buyers  still  seem  to  regard  stringless 
beans  as  good  property,  even  at  the  advanced  priqe  of 
$1.25  a  dozen  at  canneries,  and  there  has  been  a  little 
buying  on  this  basis  reported  during  the  week.  Talk 
of  a  $1.50  market  on  this  item  still  persists.  Buyers 
are  covering  their  requirements  on  10s.  Canners  quote 
$6.50  per  dozen,  but  buyers  are  looking  for  stocks  at  a 
quarter  a  dozen  under  this  figure,  with  little  success 
thus  far. 

Salmon — Slow  trading  continues  on  this  item. 
Buyers  are  not  adding  to  their  current  holdings  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  While  talk  of  an  advance  in  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  prices  appears  to  have  subsided,  holders 
have  not  as  yet  modified  their  price  views  to  any  great 
extent.  Pinks  appear  well  held  at  $1.65,  coast,  with 
chums  5c  under  this  figure.  Reds  are  quoted  at  $2.35, 
but  $2.25  is  more  in  line  with  buyers’  views  of  the 
market.  Columbia  River  Chinooks  are  strong  and  in 
short  supply. 

California  Fruits — Peaches  are  still  available  in 
full  assortments,  but  buyers  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
locate  any  one  seller  with  a  complete  assortment  of 
grades  on  other  fruits.  Apricots  are  higher  on  re¬ 
ported  good  sales  of  fancy  quality  for  export  and  do¬ 
mestic  shipment.  Pears  are  firming  up  somewhat,  with 
cherries  in  similar  position.  Canners  have  been  getting 
a  good  inquiry  for  No.  10  fruits  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  with  prices  steady  on  this  size.  Aside  from  a 
little  shading  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  small  packers, 
the  general  market  situation  is  firm.  Buyers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  hold  off  on  peaches,  thinking  that  there  may 
be  some  bargain  offerings  of  this  fruit  at  the  year-end, 
when  canners  normally  make  an  effort  to  reduce  their 
inventories  so  as  to  go  into  the  new  year  in  as  strong 
cash  position  as  possible. 

Northwestern  Fruits — There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  situation  with  respect  to  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  packs.  Cherries  and  pears  have  been  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  and  berries  have  also  sold  in  better  volume. 
Apples  are  beginning  to  move  in  a  larger  way,  with 
prices  holding  at  $4.00  to  $4.50  per  dozen,  as  to  grade 
and  packer. 

Sardines — Maine  packs  continue  without  change, 
but  Eastport  advices  indicate  that  packers’  holdings 
are  larger  than  early  season  reports  had  indicated 
would  be  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Buyers  are 
not  disposed  to  book  Monterey,  California,  sardines  at 
$3.70,  while  fish  can  be  had  from  other  parts  of  the 
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State  at  10c  under  this  figure,  but  the  Monterey  pack¬ 
ers,  who  advanced  10c  earlier  in  the  month,  are  hold¬ 
ing  firm  at  the  advanced  level. 

Pineapple— Routine  movement  of  both  sliced  and 
crushed  trades  continues  here.  Buying  has  been  of 
small  volume,  due  in  principal  measure  to  the  paucity 
of  offerings.  Distributors  in  most  instances  would  be 
glad  to  take  in  additional  stocks  of  the  more  wanted 
grades  on  the  opening  price  basis,  if  the  fruit  was 
available. 

Chain  Store  Sales — The  chain  stores  appear  to  be 
having  a  canned  foods  movement  all  their  own  this 
month.  Some  unusually  low  prices  are  being  quoted 
by  the  chains.  Standard  Southern  2s  tomatoes  are 
being  retailed  at  three  cans  for  a  quarter,  a  very  low 
price  in  view  of  the  present  firm  position  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  95c  quotation  at  canneries.  Standard 
cling  peaches,  halves,  at  15c  a  can  for  2l/>s,  is  a  low 
price  in  view  of  the  quotation  of  971/2C  to  $1.00  a  dozen 
at  California  canneries.  Some  other  retail  prices,  cur¬ 
rently  quoted  on  canned  foods,  follow :  Maryland 
stringless  beans,  No.  2  can,  14c;  standard  corn,  12c; 
standard  Early  June  peas,  12c  a  can;  No.  3  Maryland 
tomatoes,  14c  a  can;  fancy  California  tomatoes,  No. 
21/2  can,  12c;  No.  3  can,  cut  beets,  15c  a  can;  No.  2 
diced  carrots,  15c  a  can. 

Pumpkin — ^This  item  continues  in  demand,  and  the 
market  is  well  held.  Buyers  who  failed  to  book  their 
requirements  on  future  contracts  are  now  finding  it 
difficult  to  secure  stocks.  Indiana  packers  still  have 
some  to  offer  spot,  but  other  packing  sections  appear 
well  sold  up.  Indiana  canners  quote  90c  for  2s,  $1.15 
for  2V2S,  $1.20  for  3s,  and  $4.00  to  $4.25  for  10s. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "'Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


A  Healthy  Market  Outlook — ^Tomatoes  Steady — Large 
I  Southern  Acreage  for  Truck  Market — Good  In¬ 

terest  in  Peas — Corn  Firm — Carrots  Short — 
Pumpkin  Off  the  Market — Grapefruit 
Packing  Starts — Notes 

Chicago,  November  1,  1928. 

The  past  week  has  registered  a  fair  volume  of 
business  but  it  is  evident  in  some  quarters  that 
jobbers  have  secured  enough  merchandise  to 
cover  their  future  sale  requirements,  and  there  are  rel¬ 
atively  few  items  on  which  jobbing  interests  are  still 
sold  short.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impression  prevails 
that  very  few  of  the  jobbers  have  any  lop-sided  over- 
•  stocks,  and  with  a  good  healthy  business  condition 

[  ahead  of  us  it  looks  like  an  active  jobbing  trade  all  win¬ 

ter.  Some  buyers  are  even  using  the  presidential  elec- 
j  tion  alibi  as  an  excuse  for  postponing  further  canned 

foods  commitments.  There  is  an  undercurrent  of  opti¬ 
mism  generally  expressed,  however,  as  to  conditions 
ahead  of  us. 

Tomatoes — Market  steady;  prices  about  as  last: 
No.  2  Indiana  standards,  $1.05;  No.  3s,  $1.60;  No.  10s, 
$5.50,  and  extra  standards  No.  2,  $1.15;  No.  3,  $1.70; 
No.  10,  $6.00.  Some  buyers  feel  that  tomatoes  have 
gone  up  too  fast  and  refuse  to  support  present  prices ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  plenty  of  well-posted  mer¬ 
chants  who  know  that  the  public  w'ill  support  an  in¬ 
flated  price  on  tomatoes  even  better  than  they  will  fol¬ 
low  an  inflated  market  on  peas  or  corn.  We  are  ap¬ 
proaching  the  time  of  year  when  the  keenness  in  buying 


of  tomatoes  slacks  up  a  bit ;  it  then  remains  to  be  seen 
who  can  hold  out  the  longest,  buyers  or  sellers.  Some 
far-sighted  jobbers  are  indicating  confidence  in  tomato 
prices,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  market 
will  run  into  the  anti-climatic  decline  which  followed 
the  close  of  1927  pack.  The  only  bearish  situation  to 
the  tomato  market  is  the  increasing  service  which  is 
being  rendered  on  fresh  southern  tomatoes  which  are 
shipped  into  all  the  metropolitan  markets  all  winter. 
It  is  understood  that  this  business  will  be  greatly  stim¬ 
ulated  this  coming  winter ;  in  fact,  extra  large  Mexican 
and  Texas  acreage  is  being  planted  as  a  relief  for  the 
tomato  shortages  which  they  have  been  led  to  believe 
impend  in  the  Northern  States. 

Peas — Interest  seems  to  be  good,  although  not 
much  change  in  price.  The  buyers  who  have  been 
looking  for  85c  and  90c  standard  peas  are  now  meeting 
with  disappointments;  ho\vever,  there  is  nothing  ob¬ 
tainable  at  such  figures,  unless  it  be  sub-standards, 
which  would  have  to  be  so  labeled.  95c  is  probably  the 
lowest  price  at  which  standard  peas  have  been  bought, 
and  this  week’s  selling  will  probably  show  the  average 
to  be  more  nearly  $1.00.  It  is  possible  that  we  are  run¬ 
ning  into  a  cleanup  on  the  cheaper  peas  the  same  way 
as  occurred  last  winter,  with  the  better  grades  in  such 
plentiful  supply  as  to  show  some  weakness  a  bit  later. 
Right  now  packers  are  standing  pat,  however,  and 
doing  a  very  fair  business  with  no  burdensome  sur¬ 
pluses.  While  the  statistics  have  indicated  no  impend¬ 
ing  pea  famine,  well  posted  canners  feel  that  they  can 
clean  up  all  their  stock  into  regular  channels  of  trade, 
especially  in  view  of  the  shortages  on  other  canned  veg¬ 
etable  staples. 

Com — Ninety-cent  corn  has  become  very  scarce, 
several  of  the  best-known  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  canners, 
who  usually  have  a  little  carryover  stock  to  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  have  sold  out  their  entire  balance  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  days.  This  same  clean-up  condition  is 
likely  to  put  several  more  packers  off  the  market  short¬ 
ly,  which  will  simply  mean  that  balance  of  holders  will 
advance  to  at  least  95c.  Up  to  within  a  few  days  of  this 
writing  there  has  still  been  some  90c  corn  available,  al¬ 
though  with  increasing  difficulty  to  find  it. 

Carrot  Shortage — This  item,  which  has  grown  to 
be  so  popular  in  recent  years,  is  running  into  a  short¬ 
age.  Canners  who  were  wont  to  get  their  raw  stock 
at  $8  or  $9  per  ton  are  having  to  pay  $35  to  $45  per  ton 
for  it.  The  result  is  a  substantial  price  advance.  No. 
10s  having  advanced  from  $4  to  $4.50,  and  other  sizes 
in  like  proportion. 

Pumpkin — Deliveries  hard  to  get  and  most  pack¬ 
ers  off  the  market.  Looks  like  a  certain  shortage  on 
this  seasonable  item.  No.  10  extra  standard,  $4 ;  Indi¬ 
ana,  No.  3,  $1.20 ;  No.  2,  90-95c. 

Grapefruit — New  pack  will  start  in  November, 
several  Florida  packers  are  still  offering  No.  2  fancy 
$1.80,  No.  5s,  $5.25.  Broken  sectors.  No.  2,  $1.50;  No. 
5s,  $4.25,  f.  0.  b.  Florida  factories.  There  have  been 
some  considerable  warehouse  stocks  in  Chicago  during 
the  summer  and  fall,  which  have  kept  local  prices  de¬ 
pressed  out  of  line  with  the  market  in  producing  cen¬ 
ters.  It  is  believed  now,  however,  that  most  of  these 
surpluses  are  out  of  the  way,  and  jobbers  should  then 
be  in  a  mood  to  take  on  commitments  on  new  crop. 

Canners’  Lecture  Bureau — This  large  movement, 
which  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Western  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  in  its  initial  operations,  is  again  getting  under 
way.  There  were  a  number  of  cancellations  of  early 
lectures  necessitated  by  Colonel  Lee’s  death.  The  new 
duties  have  now  been  taken  over  by  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
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however,  and  this  constructive  movement  will  again  be 
in  active  operation.  It  is  an  excellent  background 
against  which  National  Canned  Foods  Week  and  other 
publicity  can  work.  Canners,  brokers  and  jobbers 
everywhere  should  respond  promptly  for  lecture  calls, 
which  are  coming  into  the  bureau  from  every  state  in 
the  Union.  This  kind  of  publicity  is  very  far  reaching 
and  carries  through  to  the  most  intelligent  type  of 
audiences  in  the  country. 

Producers’  Warehouse  Fire — One  of  the  largest 
food  storage  properties  in  Chicago  burned  down  Mon¬ 
day.  A  large  part  of  the  contents  was  food  products, 
including  many  canned  foods.  It  is  not  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  were  any  excessive  holdings  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  item  in  sufficient  quantity  to  materially  affect 
the  statistical  position. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZABKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning;  Trade." 


Falling  Off  in  Sales — Only  2’s  Tomatoes  Left — Priced 
at  $1 — Jobbers  Warned — No  Delayed  Shipments — 
Inquiries  Frequent  for  Beans — Apple  Canning 
Ends  —  Some  Blackberries  on  Hand  — 

Okra  Canners  May  Meet  in  Special 
Session  About  End  of  November 
— Considering  Next  Year’s 
Acreages 

Springfield,  Mo.,  November  1,  1928. 

OMATO  SALES — There  has  been  some  falling  off 
in  the  sales  of  tomatoes.  However,  the  volume 
of  business  transacted  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
considering  the  limited  number  of  cars  of  tomatoes 
held  by  the  canners  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The 
principal  sales  during  the  past  week  consisted  of 
straight  cars  of  2s  standards  ranging  from  90c  to  95c, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  Sales  at  the  last-mentioned 
price  to  go  under  buyers’  labels.  There  were  some 
small  lots  sold  in  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  at  621/2  to  65c 
and  21/2  standards  $1.25,  for  shipment  in  cars  with  No. 

2  size. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — Canners’  unsold  holdings 
of  tomatoes  consist  principally  of  No.  2  standards,  and 
canners  generally  are  holding  this  size  at  95c  to  $1.00 
per  dozen.  If  it  would  be  possible  to  buy  straight  cars 
of  2s  standards  say  as  low  as  90c,  it  would  probably  be 
some  canner’s  last  car,  rnd  the  sale  is  made  in  order 
that  the  canner  may  wind  up  his  business  for  the  sea¬ 
son  and  see  just  where  he  stands.  There  are  some  odds 
and  ends,  but  not  many  of  them,  in  No.  1  standard  10 
oz.,  held  at  65c;  No.  1  tall,  15  oz.,  at  80c  to  85c;  No.  2 
specials,  16  oz.,  at  82V2C  to  85c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  at 
85c  to  871/2C.  If  possible  to  locate  any  offerings  in  No. 
214  standards,  the  lowest  price  would  likely  be  $1.25; 
No.  3  standards,  $1.40  to  $1.45 ;  No.  10  standards,  $4.75 
to  $5.00.  With  the  present  market  prices  ruling  on 
No.  2  standards,  there  are  buyers  here  and  there  who 
are  shopping  around  for  a  can  somewhat  smaller  and 
at  a  less  price.  This  class  of  buyers  will  soon  clean  up 
canners’  very  limited  holdings  in  the  No.  1  tall  15  oz. 
cans.  No.  2  special  cans  and  No.  303  cans. 

Shipments — Canners  here  and  there  throughout 
the  district  are  still  busy  getting  out  shipments  of  to¬ 
matoes,  either  on  their  spot  sales  or  on  their  sales  made 
for  future  delivery  early  in  the  season.  The  average 
canner  is  very  anxious,  indeed,  to  complete  this  work 
before  any  real  winter  weather  sets  in. 


Warning  to  Jobbers — The  jobbing  grocers  and 
other  carload  buyers  who  usually  draw  their  supply  of 
tomatoes  from  the  Ozarks,  and  who  have  not  covered 
for  their  full  requirements,  are  certainly  asleep  to  their 
opportunity  to  make  purchase  while  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure  Missouri  and  Arkansas  tomatoes.  We  wonder 
what  buyers  are  going  to  do  about  securing  a  supply  of 
canned  tomatoes  later  on  when  needed,  if  these  sleep¬ 
ing  buyers  wait  until  Missouri  and  Arkansas  canners 
are  sold  out  clean.  The  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
tomato  canners  of  the  Ozarks  is  to  give  preference  to 
confirming  sales  to  buyers  who  largely  draw  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  tomatoes  from  the  Ozark  packing  district.  How¬ 
ever,  such  buyers  must  pay  ruling  market  prices  when 
making  purchase. 

Delayed  Shipment — We  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
locating  any  canners  holding  any  tomatoes  who  are 
willing  to  confirm  sales  for  delayed  shipment.  All  sales 
are  being  confirmed  for  either  immediate  or  prompt 
shipment. 

Winter  Storage — We  have  been  unable  to  locate 
any  canner  in  the  Ozark  packing  district  who  has  any 
intention  of  storing  away  any  cars  of  canned  tomatoes 
for  late  winter  or  spring  business.  The  average  can¬ 
ner’s  unsold  holdings  are  so  limited  that  said  canners 
much  prefer  to  sell  such  holdings  and  wind  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  1928  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  make 
ready  for  next  year’s  business. 

Spot  Green  Beans — Inquiries  are  frequent  for  cut 
stringless  green  beans  in  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans.  We 
are  unable  to  learn  of  any  offerings  on  the  market.  We 
know  of  one  canner  who  is  holding  perhaps  one  or  two 
cars  of  No.  2  cut  green  beans,  but  this  canner  refuses 
to  name  any  price  on  same.  Simply  states  he  is  not  yet 
ready  to  market  his  beans. 

Canned  Apples — The  packing  of  canned  apples  is 
about  at  its  end  with  the  few  canners  in  Northwest 
Arkansas  who  are  packing  apples  in  No.  10  cans.  Can¬ 
ners’  prices  today  on  No.  10  standards  range  $3.50  to 
$4.00  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points,  yet  it  seems  doubtful 
about  being  able  to  find  a  packer  who  will  confirm  any 
sale  below  $4.00.  These  canners  are  paying  the  highest 
prices  for  the  raw  fruit  that  were  ever  paid  in  our  dis¬ 
trict  for  canning  purposes.  The  quality  of  these  apples 
is  meeting  with  favor  by  the  jobbers  who  have  been 
making  purchases. 

Blackberries — No.  2  blackberries  in  water,  in  E  li 
cans,  can  still  be  bought  in  straight  carloads  as  low  as 
$1.10  factory  points  Missouri.  However,  there  are  only 
a  few  cars  left  in  canners’  hands  unsold.  One  or  two 
canners  offering  mixed  cars  containing  500  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  at  90c  and  500  cases  No.  2  blackber¬ 
ries  at  $1.15  to  $1.20,  f.  o.  b.  Missouri  points. 

Greens — It  seems  doubtful  if  there  is  any  offer¬ 
ings  whatever  in  any  size  cans  by  the  few  Northwest 
Arkansas  canners  who  pack  mustard  and  turnip 
greens. 

Spinach — The  fall  pack  of  spinach  by  the  few  can¬ 
ners  who  packed  this  popular  canned  food  product  was 
very  disappointing,  indeed,  and  we  understand  that  the 
limited  pack  was  applied  on  sales  made  in  advance  of 
the  fall  packing  season. 


Since  1913 —  Reference;  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Canners*  Meetings — The  canners’  local  organiza¬ 
tions  in  different  parts  of  the  Ozark  packing  district 
are  holding  meetings  at  the  various  points  during  the 
present  week.  These  meetings  will  likely  be  attended 
by  practically  all  members,  for  canners  have  learned 
that  organization  along  the  proper  lines  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  individual  canner.  The  matter  is  now 
being  discussed  over  the  district  as  to  the  advisability 
of  holding  a  general  canners’  meeting  for  the  entire 
Ozark  packing  district  some  time  the  last  half  of  No¬ 
vember.  No  date  has  been  set  for  this  meeting  up  to 
this  time.  In  our  conversation  with  canners  in  regard 
to  this  probable  meeting  we  have  been  told  there  are  a 
number  of  important  matters  to  be  discussed  which 
canners  think  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  every 
canner  in  the  district  at  as  early  date  as  possible,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ozark  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  which  will  be  held  the  first  week  in 
January  at  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Acreage  for  Next  Year — Canners  all  over  the 
Ozark  packing  district  seem  to  be  alive  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  acreage  of  tomatoes  and  green  beans 
for  the  next  year’s  pack  must  be  kept  down  to  the  basis 
which  will  prevent  any  possibly  overproduction  in  these 
two  staple  canned  food  products.  These  canners  seem 
to  realize  now  that  the  extreme  low  prices  which  ruled 
on  canned  tomatoes  from  the  1925,. 1926  and  1927 
packs,  and  which  showed  canners  a  very  considerable 
loss,  were  largely  due  to  overproduction.  Canners  who 
have  expressed  their  opinion  in  the  presence  of  the 
writer,  seem  to  think  that  the  contracted  tomato  acre¬ 
age  for  next  year’s  pack  should  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
acreage  contracted  in  1927.  As  to  the  probable  acreage 
for  green  beans,  there  is  indication  that  there  will  be 
some  increase  in  the  green  bean  acreage  for  next  year’s 
pack,  and  there  will  probably  be  more  canners  in  the 
district  packing  green  beans  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  Growers  have  learned  from  experience  how 
to  grow  green  beans  for  canning  purposes,  and  the  ex¬ 
perienced  bean  canners  of  the  Ozarks  are  now  packing 
a  quality  of  green  beans  that  meets  with  favor  not  only 
with  our  jobbing  grocery  buyers,  but  with  the  consu¬ 
mers,  wherever  the  packs  are  known. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Troubles  of  the  Shrimp  Canners — Firm  Market  Ex¬ 
pected — Spot  Stocks  of  Oysters  Going  Rapidly. 
Pack  Will  Be  Late — Green  Shippers  Tak¬ 
ing  the  Fall  String  Bean  Crop — But 
Few  Sweet  Potatoes  Being 
Packed. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  1,  1928. 


which  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  fishermen  to 
trawl. 

The  shrimp  packers  have  waited  so  long  for 
shrimp  to  pack,  and  have  strained  their  nerves  so 
much  over  the  situation,  until  they  have  gotten  despe¬ 
rate,  and  in  their  scramble  for  the  few  shrimp  that  are 
now  being  caught  the  canners  in  some  localities  have 
boosted  up  the  price  of  the  raw  material  to  the  fisher¬ 
men  to  where  it  is  not  profitable  to  the  packers  to  can 
them  at  the  price  that  they  are  selling  of  $1.45  and 
$1.65,  and  this  is  the  side  show  of  the  whole  situation. 
Yet  what  may  be  termed  as  the  silver  lining  of  the  out¬ 
come  is  that  this  should  cure  those  packers  that  are 
more  or  less  inclined  to  price  cutting,  for  which  there 
has  been  no  occasion  thus  far  this  sseason,  and  a  very 
fine  market  is  looked  for  from  now  on.  The  shrimp 
now  is  of  very  good  size,  and  the  raw  shippers  are  out 
of  the  way,  because  the  raw  market  for  shrimp  is  very 
dull,  but*of  course  all  this  will  avail  the  packers  noth¬ 
ing  unless  the  grass  in  the  bays  clears  off  and  the 
weather  stays  favorable,  which  let  us  hope  will  be  the 
case. 

Oysters — Spot  stocks  of  oysters  are  reported  as 
moving  very  satisfactorily,  and  from  present  indica¬ 
tions  a  bare  market  is  expected  before  the  new  pack  is 
available.  The  raw  shippers  are  already  complaining 
of  a  scarcity  of  stock,  and  whether  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  oysters  on  the  reefs  or  a  scarcity  of  labor  to  tong 
them,  or  both,  will  have  to  be  definitely  established 
later  in  the  season,  because,  due  to  the  hot  weather  that 
we’ve  had  up  to  two  weeks  ago,  there  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  no  oyster  business,  and  really  the  oyster  season 
for  the  raw  trade  has  just  commenced.  More  oyster 
tongers  are  now  going  to  work  on  the  reefs,  which  will 
be  augmented  as  the  season  advances  and  the  demands 
warrant  it.  Therefore,  any  prediction  of  the  oyster 
pack  at  this  early  stage  of  the  game  would  meet  the 
same  reception  as  the  famous  straw  ballot  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  election — no  one  seems  to  take  it  seriously  and 
the  two  major  parties  evidently  ignore  it  from  the  way 
they  are  hammering  at  the  campaign.  However,  one 
thing  that  you  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  is  that  the 
nack  will  be  late  in  starting,  maybe  the  latter  part  of 
December  or  first  of  January.  Prices  of  oysters  are 
firm  at  $1.35  per  dozen  for  4  oz.  cans;  $1.45  for  5  oz. 
cans;  $2.70  for  8  oz.  cans,  and  $2.90  for  10  oz.  cans, 
f .  o.  b.  factory. 

Sweet  Potatoes — If  any  sweet  potatoes  are  beintr 
packed  in  this  section,  they  are  so  few  that  they  will 
hardly  bear  mention.  The  raw  market  appears  to  be 
taking  everything  that  looks  like  a  sweet  potato,  and 
some  that  look  more  like  roots,  which  would  indicate 
that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  sweet  potatoes  in  this 
territory  and  very  little  chance  of  canners  procuring: 
any.  Besides,  if  they  did  get  them,  where  is  their  profit 
coming  from  after  paying  the  price  at  which  the  raw^ 
material  is  selling  now?  The  sweet  potato  market  is 
strong  at  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  21/2  cans,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
nery. 


SHRIMP — The  old  saying  of  “Troubles  never  come 
singly,”’  is  all  wrong  w'hen  applied  to  the  shrimp 
pack  so  far  this  season  in  this  section,  because 
troubles  have  been  coming  singly  to  the  packers,  and 
regularly  at  that,  one  after  the  other.  First,  the  shrimp 
were  too  small  and  could  not  be  packed;  then  bad 
weather  set  in,  with  hurricanes  as  an  added  attraction, 
and  now  the  bays  here  are  covered  with  a  thick  grass. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc 

(  Tho*.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMIWISSIOW  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Top  Buyers. 
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Stringless  Beans — “Counting  the  chickens  before 
they  hatch”  is  a  bad  practice  in  a  vegetable  pack  these 
days  and  times,  and  some  of  the  packers  may  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  effects  of  this  habit  in  the  fall  stringless 
bean  pack.  There  was  very  little  acreage  of  fall  beans 
planted,  and  this  would  not  be  so  disappointing,  be¬ 
cause  the  packers  could  not  expect  much  from  a  small 
acreage,  but  due  to  the  scarcity  of  beans  and  the  great 
demand  for  them  by  the  raw  market,  the  raw  shippers 
of  beans  are  invading  the  packers’  contracted  acreage 
with  that  mighty  weapon,  “High  Prices,”  and  some  of 
the  growers  are  displaying  marked  indifference  in  car¬ 
rying  out  their  part  of  the  contract  with  the  packers. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  if  the  growers  have  not  bolted 
the  whole  contract,  they  are  splitting  the  ticket  and 
marking  up  a  few  on  the  column  of  the  raw  shippers. 
Under  the  circumstances,  if  the  packers  succeed  in  fill¬ 
ing  orders  carried  over  form  the  spring  they  will  be 
lucky. 

Turnip  Greens — With  the  cool  weather  that  we’ve 
had  for  the  last  two  weeks  the  turnip  green  pack  in  this 
section  seems  to  have  taken  on  new  life,  and  it  is 
moving  along  very  nicely.  The  pack  is  showing  up  ex¬ 
tremely  good  in  quality,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  normal 
insofar  as  the  quantity  canned.  Orders  are  still  coming 
in,  and  the  packers  report  a  very  satisfactory  volume 
of  business  booked.  The  prices  are  firm  as  follows :  No. 
2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  21/2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen, 
and  No.  10  cans,  $5.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

When  Can  a  State  Enforce  a  Conservation  Law? — 
The  decision  rendered  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  October  15, 1928,  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi 
shrimp  and  oyster  packers  against  the  Louisiana  Con¬ 
servation  Department  is  far-reaching  and  of  wide  in¬ 
terest  throughout  the  United  States,  in  that  it  seems  to 
define  the  word  “Conservation”  and  prescribes  he  limit 
to  which  a  state  can  enforce  said  law. 

From  a  layman’s  understanding  of  said  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  boiling  it  down  to  a  few  phrases,  it 
appears  that  a  state  can  only  constitutionally  enforce  a 
conservation  law  provided  the  product  conserved  is 
needed  and  is  being  used  or  consumed  wholly  within 
the  borders  of  the  state  passing  said  law,  and  when  any 
portion  of  the  product  so  conserved  is  exported  or  ship¬ 
ped  out  of  said  state,  raw,  cooked  or  in  any  form,  then 
that  state  automatically  releases  its  constitutional 
right  to  enforce  its  conservation  laws  on  that  product, 
and  cannot  prohibit  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  of 
another  state  from  removing  said  product  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  interstate  commerce. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley," 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Premiums  Paid  for  Particular  Lots — Higher  Rather 
Than  Lower  Prices  Likely — Weather  Continues 
Favorable  for  Tomatoes — Some  Grades  of 
Peaches  Are  Scarce — Some  Pears 
at  a  Premium — Future 
Spinach. 

San  Francisco,  November  1,  1928. 

REMIUMS — Few  changes  have  been  noted  in  the 
market  the  past  week,  with  these  largely  on  the 
side  of  firmer  prices.  Here  and  there  a  canner 
lets  go  an  odd  lot  to  clean  out  holdings,  sometimes  shad¬ 
ing  the  price  a  little,  but  more  often  it  is  a  case  of  a 
buyer  paying  a  little  premium  to  get  exactly  what  he 


wants.  There  are  instances  of  buyers  holding  off,  ex¬ 
pecting  concessions,  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  are  so  closely  sold  up  that  it 
would  seem  that  higher  prices  would  rule  later  in  the 
season.  Some  foreign  accounts  have  not  purchased 
their  full  requirements,  and  there  are-  a  few  domestic 
buyers  who  continue  to  follow  the  policy  of  buying  as 
goods  are  needed,  but  every  day  the  chances  of  their 
getting  supplies  at  their  price  seem  slimmer  and  slim¬ 
mer.  There  is  a  possibility  that  some  lots  of  cling 
peaches  may  sell  at  slightly  lower  prices,  and  that  some 
packer  may  shade  the  price  on  canned  salmon,  but  out¬ 
side  of  these  items  there  seems  nothing  on  which  there 
is  a  surplus. 

Tomatoes — Another  week  has  passed  without  rain 
but  nights  are  commencing  to  get  cool  and  canners  are 
beginning  to  see  the  end  of  operations  on  tomatoes. 
Some  are  closing  down  and  all  are  now  working  part 
time.  The  season  has  proved  ideal  for  this  crop  and 
the  quality  of  the  pack  has  been  high,  since  there  has 
been  no  rain  to  cause  spoilage.  Packing  will  doubtless 
extend  well  into  November,  but  the  output  from  now  on 
will  be  limited.  Some  packers  will  probably  be  unable 
to  make  deliveries  of  solid  pack  in  full,  early  sales  hav¬ 
ing  been  heaviest  on  this  grade,  but  others  may  have  a 
little  surplus  to  offer  when^the  season  is  over.  Here 
and  there  a  small  lot  of  solid  pack  is  offered,  with  min¬ 
imum  prices  about  $1.00  for  No.  Is,  $1.25  for  No.  2s, 
$1.65  for  No.  2V2S  and  $5.25  for  No.  10s.  Some  of  the 
best  known  brands  are  being  held  at  slightly  higher 
prices. 

Peaches — Despite  the  huge  pack  of  peaches, 
amounting  to  more  than  14,800,000  cases  some  grades 
are  scarce  and  buyers  are  compelled  to  shop  around  to 
fill  requirements.  The  grading  standards  were  unusu¬ 
ally  high  this  year,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the 
pack  was  on  fancy  and  choice.  Standard  and  second 
grades  were  neglected  by  packers,  and  there  is  now 
quite  a  call  for  these.  Standard  clings  are  offered  in 
limited  quantities  at  $1.50  to  $1.55,  and  seconds  at 
$1.35  to  $1.40.  Prices  on  these  grades  vary  but  litMe 
with  different  packers,  but  in  the  choice  grade  the 
range  is  from  $1.65  to  $1.90,  with  some  difficulty  in  de¬ 
termining  just  what  price  is  the  prevailing  one. 

Pears — The  market  on  most  fruits  is  quite  strong 
in  its  tendencies,  with  some  grades  of  pears  now  com¬ 
manding  a  premium  over  opening  prices.  Standards 
and  seconds  are  especially  wanted,  and  for  well-known 
brands  $2.30  and  $2.10,  respectively,  are  being  asked 
for  the  No.  2V2  size.  Some  grades  of  apricots  are  also 
getting  scarce,  and  just  now  there  is  a  marked  call  for 
choice  No.  2s,  for  which  some  packers  are  securing 
$2.45.  Cherries  are  now  held  by  but  few  canners. 
Fruits  for  salad  are  commencing  to  get  quite  a  call  and 
a  novelty  has  been  introduced. 

Spinach — Having  disposed  of  this  year’s  pack  of 
spinach,  some  packers  are  making  offerings  of  next 
season’s  pack  at  definite  prices.  However,  these  seem 
to  be  attracting  but  little  attention,  since  they  are 
largely  on  the  basis  of  ten  cents  a  dozen  higher  han  last 
year’s  opening  on  No.  2V^s  and  twenty-five  cents  higher 
on  No.  10s.  The  attractive  feature  is  that  very  early 
deliveries  are  promised. 

Will  There  Be  Profits? — Now  that  the  packing  sea¬ 
son  is  about  at  an  end,  and  a  very,  large  part  of  the  out¬ 
put  has  been  disposed  of,  those  directly  interested  in 
the  financial  end  of  the  business  are  commencing  to 
figure  on  the  profits  of  the  year.  Last  year  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  profits  for  the  general  canner,  with 
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many  concerns  compelled  to  dip  into  surplus  to  meet 
dividend  requirements.  The  heavy  peach  pack  and  the 
necessity  of  making  rebates  to  early  buyers  more  than 
wiped  away  the  profits  counted  on.  This  year’s  pack  in 
almost  every  line  has  been  a  heavy  one,  bringing  into 
play  efficiencies  in  plant  operations  resulting  from  sus¬ 
tained  capacity  runs.  Sugar  has  been  low  in  price  and 
canning  stocks  have  been  secured  at  a  fair  price,  in 
most  instances.  Large  packs  of  asparagus  and  spinach 
were  made  and  disposed  of  early  at  good  prices.  With 
the  exception  of  peaches,  a  market  is  definitely  in 
sight  for  every  can  of  fruit  that  has  been  packed.  The 
output  of  salmon  has  been  large  and  stocks  are  going 
into  consumption  in  a  steady  manner.  Last  year  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  had  earnings  of  $3.52 
a  share,  but  this  year’s  earnings  will  be  twice  as  much, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  those  in  close  touch  with 
the  business.  The  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company  is 
also  having  a  splendid  year,  with  every  item  in  the  list 
expected  to  return  a  profit.  The  stock  of  both  of  these 
concerns  is  traded  on  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  and  last  year’s  showing  has  kept  values  some¬ 
what  down.  A  marked  appreciation  in  price  is  pre¬ 
dicted  by  financial  experts  as  soon  as  this  year’s  show¬ 
ing  is  realized. 

The  Peach  Wrangle — The  discussion  over  the  can¬ 
ning  peach  price  in  California  will  not  down,  and  grow¬ 
ers  continue  to  hold  meetings  to  plan  activities  along 
various  lines.  Peach  growers  and  merchants  in  the 
canning  peach  district  are  being  canvassed  for  funds  to 
launch  a  suit  for  damages  against  the  Canners  League 
of  California  for  alleged  combination  to  fix  the  price  on 
the  1928  California  peach  crop.  The  committee  in 
charge  is  headed  by  J.  M.  Cremin,  of  Yuba  City,  and  in¬ 
cludes  N.  H.  McCollan,  C.  C.  Cottrell,  J.  V.  Pearson,  R. 
C.  Trask,  John  L.  Steward  and  E.  E.  Reeves.  Attorney 
Arthur  Coates,  of  Sutter  City,  and  City  Attorney  W.  P. 
Rich,  of  Marysville,  have  been  retained  to  file  the  suit. 
The  amount  to  be  demanded  has  not  been  decided  upon, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  be  made  $750,000, 
which,  according  to  the  Cartright  Act,  will  be  doubled 
in  the  event  the  suit  is  successful. 

Preston  McKinney,  vice-president  and  secretary  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California,  said  of  the  action: 
“The  contemplated  suit  probably  is  part  of  the  general 
dissension  which  has  arisen  over  the  demands  of  the 
growers  for  $25  a  ton.  There  were  numerous  confer¬ 
ences  held  during  the  summer  over  the  peach  problem 
and  the  canners  were  willing  to  pay  $25  a  ton,  provided 
the  total  yield  of  canning  peaches  could  be  held  to  13,- 
000,000  cases,  so  that  the  market  would  not  be  glutted. 
No  definite  agreement  ever  was  reached.  Unable  to 
determine  what  the  ultimate  pack  would  be,  the  can¬ 
ners  agreed  to  advance  $20  cash  on  each  ton,  pending 
decision  as  to  final  price.  Later,  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  pack  would  reach  14,800,000  cases,  canners  felt 
they  could  not  possibly  pay  $25  a  ton,  and  many  of 
them  felt  they  already  had  paid  enough  at  $20  a  ton. 
The  Canners  League  is  not  a  purchasing  organization ; 
it  is  merely  an  affiliation  of  canners.  The  $20  a  ton 
cannot  be  construed  as  fixing  a  price,  as  it  was  but  an 
optional  advance  on  an  indefinite  price.” 
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experts  will  be  built  up,  with  the  present  Park  and  Tilford  ex¬ 
ecutives  as  a  nucleus,  with  headquarters  at  386  Broadway. 
Louis  Goldvogel  will  be  in  charge.  The  entrance  of  the  Schulte 
interests  into  the  grocery  field  is  the  latest  step  in  their  pro¬ 
gress  and  development,  which  started  in  1883  as  a  single  cigar 
btore  on  the  site  of  t  rench’s  Hotel,  where  the  World  Building 
now  stands.  Today  Mr.  Schulte  heads  enterprises  which  include 
the  Schulte  Cigar  Stores  chain  of  310  cigar  stores;  Park  &  Til- 
ford,  taken  over  in  1923;  the  English  Dunhill  pipe  and  tobacco 
interests,  taken  over  in  the  same  year;  Schulte  Real  Estate 
Company,  formed  in  1925;  Huylers,  acquired  in  1926;  William 
Demuth,  taken  over  in  1926;  the  American  Drug  Syndicate,  one 
of  the  large  drug  chains,  acquired  in  1926;  and  the  Schulte 
United  Five  Cents  to  One  Dollar  Stores,  Inc.,  organized  last 
year. 

Officers  of  Park  &  Tilford  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  include  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Schulte,  vice-president;  Louis  Goldvogel,  chairman  of 
the  board;  Udo  M.  Reinach,  secretary;  Frank  Dandren,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary. 

Park  &  Tilford  was  founded  87  years  ago  by  John  Mason 
Tilford  and  Joseph  Park.  Their  first  store  was  opened  at  3-5 
Carmine  street — 12  feet  front  and  two  stories  high.  In  1845 
they  moved  to  6th  avenue  and  9th  street.  In  1866  the  firm 
opened  its  second  store  at  21st  street  and  Broadway  at  a  time 
when  the  better  families  were  erecting  permanent  homes  as  far 
north  as  29th  street.  In  1873  a  third  store  was  opened  at  38th 
street  and  6th  avenue. 

Unfair  Competition — A  code  of  ethics  with  teeth  in  it  is 
indicated  for  the  grocery  trade  as  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  the 
recent  trade  practice  conference  held  in  Chicago.  Previously 
codes  of  ethics  in  various  industries  have  been  impotent.  They 
have  been  subscribed  to  with  a  grand  hurrah  and  promptly  vio¬ 
lated.  Now,  however,  comes  announcement  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  in  future  a  secret  violation  of  a  trade 
practice  rule  accepted  by  the  Commission  merely  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  of  an  industry  will  be  deemed  an  unfair  method 
of  competition,  and  will  call  for  action  by  the  Commission,  even 
though  the  practice  condemned  by  such  rule  has  not  heretofore 
been  held  violative  of  by  either  the  Commission  or  any  court. 
This  applies  to  a  violation  by  one  who  has  previously  openly 
subscribed  to  the  rule  violated.  Trades  who  have  subscribed  to 
views  concerning  unfair  practices  in  their  own  industry  are  put 
in  Class  2  by  the  Commission,  or  at  least  all  firms  and  indi¬ 
viduals  within  the  industry  who  have  subscribed  to  the  views 
are  so  classed.  With  respect  to  enforcement  of  the  rules,  the 
Commission  has  announced:  “It  is  a  matter  of  public  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  question  of  the  enforceability  of  Group  2  rules 
be  judicially  determined.  To  expedite  such  determination  the 
Commission  has  taken  the  position  that  the  clandestine  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  Group  2  resolutions  by  one  who  has  subscribed 
thereto  in  the  consideration  of  like  subscriptions  by  others  in 
the  industry  is  in  and  of  itself  an  unfair  method  of  competition, 
calling  for  action  by  the  Commission,  even  though  the  practice 
condemned  by  such  rule  has  not  heretofore  been  held  violative 
of  the  Act  by  the  Commission  or  any  court.” 

Individuals  and  firms  within  an  industry  who  have  not 
subscribed  to  such  rules  will  not  have  them  enforced  against 
them,  “unless  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  considering  a 
specific  complaint,  should  conclude  that  a  proceeding  could  be 
sustained  under  the  Act  regardless  of  the  rule.” 

Direct  Buying — Oklahoma  and  Texas,  the  last  battle  front 
between  the  chains  and  the  old-line  jobbers,  is  reported  witness¬ 
ing  a  victory  for  the  chain.  In  the  two  States  mentioned  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  have  held  out  stubbornly  against  direct  selling  to 
chains,  and  manufacturers  marketing  in  this  area  have  hereto- 
foi*e  been  compelled  to  fall  in  line  with  the  views  of  the  jobbers. 
Now,  however,  it  is  reported  that  many  of  the  chains  operating 
in  these  two  States  are  pressing  the  manufacturers  to  sell  them 
direct,  and  this  is  now  being  done  in  some  instances.  When  the 
chains  succeed  in  putting  themselves  over  as  legitimate  direct 
buyers  in  this  territory,  their  recognition  as  such  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  nation  wide.  'The  last  battle  ground  was  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  where  wholesale  grocers  successfully  opposed  the 
,  chains  as  legitimate  direct  buyers  until  a  few  years  ago.  Now, 
however.  Pacific  Coast  territory  has  developed  into  virtually  a 
chain  store  stronghold,  with  no  suggestion  that  they  are  not  as 
much  entitled  to  direct  buying  privileges  as  are  the  old  line 
distributors. 

A  Jobbing  House  or  Securities? — A  Wyoming  wholesale 
grocer  in  an  interesting  letter  to  the  American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  a  short  time  ago  said:  “We  wish  to  state  there 
is,  in  our  opinion,  no  reason  why  one  should  be  engaged  in  the 
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wholesale  grocery  business  and  operate  without  a  profit.  One 
had  far  better  invest  his  money  in  safe  securities.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  pro  and  con  concerning  the  evolution 
through  which  the  jobber  has  been  passing  the  past  few  years 
and  various  alternatives  have  been  undertaken  by  many  jobbers 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  in  their  particular 
case.  So-called  Home  Owned  Stores-fighting  chains  with  their 
own  ammunition,  who  own  this  ammunition  cheaper  than  the 
jobbers  in  many  instances  through  advertising  allowances,  etc., 
free  delivery  to  country  trade  by  truck  service,  paring  down 
profits  to  the  bone,  etc.,  have  all  been  tried  in  vain  to  meet  the 
unfair  competition  of  chain  stores  and  unfair  manufacturers, 
by  those  wholesalers  who  have  wandered  from  the  proper  meth¬ 
ods  of  jobbing.  We  have  plenty  of  chain  stores  and  chain  job¬ 
bers  in  our  home  town  and  over  our  entire  territory,  yet  our 
profits  and  sales  the  past  fiscal  year  were  the  best  in  several 
years.  We  maintain  the  right  to  name  our  own  prices,  notwith¬ 
standing  w'hat  our  competitors  are  doing.  We  push  our  own 
line  of  house  label  goods  and  the  products  of  those  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  fair  to  the  jobber.  We  co-operate  with  our  re¬ 
tail  friends;  help  them  with  window  displays,  advise  them  what 
lines  to  push,  urge  them  to  disregard  chain  store  competition, 
give  them  prompt  service,  fair  prices  and  only  quality  mer¬ 
chandise.  We  operate  no  free  truck  service,  but  are  forced  to 
equalize  freight  on  a  small  scale  only  in  some  instances.  Where 
this  fails  to  pay  a  profit,  however,  we  pass  the  business.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  some,  we  keep  away  from  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  products  as  much  as  possible,  for  they  are  the  football  of 
the  grocery  trade.  In  fact,  it  is  becoming  apparent  more  and 
more  each  year  that  the  national  advertisers  will  advertise 
almost  anything,  regardless  of  quality.  We  believe  if  the  jobber 
will  support  the  manufacturers  who  are  fair  to  him,  give 
prompt  service,  handle  quality  merchandise  only,  sell  his  wares 
at  a  fair  profit,  operate  his  own  business  and  let  his  competitors 
do  the  same,  that  he  will  succeed.” 

Successful  Merchandising — H.  C.  Haft,  of  the  Haft  Green 
Company,  of  Hammond,  Indiana,  discussing  the  problem  of  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  a  wholesale  grocery  business,  says:  “The 
wholesale  grocer  who  attempts  to  operate  a  jobbing  business  in 
a  well-populated  section  of  the  country  on  an  overhead  of  12 
or  14  per  cent,  cannot  hope  to  stay  in  business.  The  wholesaler 
who  will  trim  his  expense  while  increasing  his  volume  so  as  to 
operate  on  a  small  percentage  of  overhead  and  who  will  rely  on 
volume  and  a  small  percentage  of  net  profit,  has  little  to  fear. 
The  wholesaler  does  not  sell  his  goods  to  the  consumer,  and  for 
that  reason  must  acquaint  himself  with  his  customers’  problems 
and  help  solve  them.  The  most  serious  problem  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  will  disappear  when  the  individual  grocer  has  been 
taught  to  merchandise  properly.  It  is  a  necessary  duty  of  the 
wholesaler  who  expects  to  continue  in  business  to  devote  more 
time  and  money  to  the  upbuilding  of  his  customer.  In  looking 
around  us  we  find  the  successful  business  is  the  one  that  gives 
the  public  what  they  want  and  in  the  manner  they  want  it  at  a 
price  the  public  is  willing  to  pay.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  price  that  does  not  show  a  net  profit.  Every  article  sold 
should  show  a  profit  after  the  overhead  properly  chargeable  to 
that  item  has  been  added.  However,  present-day  methods  of 
merchandising  do  not  permit  of  that  rule.  While  the  public 
want  to  be  attracted  through  what  is  termed  ‘loss  leaders,’  it 
is  necessary  that  the  retailer  use  that  method.  Although  the 
price  attracts,  the  retailer  must  be  taught  that  price  is  not  the 
entire  reason  the  housewife  trades  in  chain  stores.  The  clean, 
attractive  windows  and  interior,  with  all  merchandise  plainly 
priced  and  displayed  to  create  the  impression  of  low  prices,  even 
when  the  price  is  not  low,  has  this  desired  effect.  'The  retailer 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  not  how  cheaply  he  sells 
that  count,  but  how  cheaply  the  housewife  believes  he  sells.  It 
is  not  the  cut  price,  but  the  impression  of  generally  low  prices 
made  on  the  housewife  that  holds  her  business.  The  greatest 
handicap  the  wholesale  grocer  has  is  the  large  percentage  of 
jjoor  material  he  has  to  work  with  when  he  attempts  to  improve 
his  customer  and  the  store  that  customer  owns.  The  type  of 
)  etailer  whom  the  wholesaler  can  and  does  intelligently  instruct 
has  little  to  fear  from  chain  store  competition  today  if  the 
wholesaler  will  organize  this  class  of  retailers  and  work  closely 
with  them  in  advertising,  merchandising,  etc.” 

Saunders  Plans  New  Chain — Clarence  Saunders,  founder 
and  former  president  of  the  Piggly  Wiggly  Corporation,  plans 
a  new  national  chain  store  system,  to  be  controlled  by  the  Clar¬ 
ence  Saunders  Corporation,  a  holding  company,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  from  Memphis.  Mr.  Saunders  will  be  president,  and  N. 
R.  IVltes,  former  treasurer  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  vice- 
])resident.  The  new  corporation  will  immediately  take  over 
stores  in  Birmingham,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  San  Antonio,  Luo- 
isville.  Little  Rock,  Memphis  and  other  cities  now  operated  by 
Saunders.  A  Western  corporation,  to  operate  on  the  Pacific 
('"oast,  will  be  organized  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  a  capital  of 
$4,500,000,  and  will  begin  operations  about  February  1. 


0  SMILE  AWHILE 

H  Thmrm  it  a  aaving  grac*  in  a  tmnam  of  humor. 

0°  Relax  your  mln<>— and  your  body.  You'll  ba  battar  ntantally, 

phyaloally — and  flnanolally 
n  Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 

o  All  ara  walooma. 
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STAY  OUT  OF  THE  WEST 
A  real  estate  salesman  of  the  West  had  just 
finished  describing  the  glorious  opportunities  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  “All  the  West  needs  to  become 
the  garden  spot  of  the  world,”  he  said,  “is  good  people 
and  water.” 

“Huh !”  replied  the  prospect.  “That’s  all  hell 
needs.” — Public  Service. 


KNOWS  HIS  LINES 

Helpful  Waiter — ^What  about  some  tongue,  sir? 
Mr.  N.  Peck — Had  that  this  morning. 

Helpful  Waiter — Well,  then,  how  about  some  cold 
shoulder,  sir? 

Mr.  N.  Peck — Shall  get  that  tonight! — Montreal 
Family  Herald. 


AID  FOR  AVIATORS 

Bill — What  is  Bob  so  pleased  about? 

Harold — He’s  got  an  idea  for  an  invention  that 
will  make  him  a  millionaire. 

Bill — ^Well,  what’s  the  big  idea? 

Harold — A  cake  of  flying  soap  for  shower  baths. 
— Detroit  News. 


IMPRESSING  THE  JURY 

A  young  lawyer,  taking  his  first  case,  had  been 
retained  by  a  farmer  to  prosecute  a  railroad  company 
for  killing  twenty-four  pigs. 

He  wanted  to  impress  the  jury  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  injury. 

“Twenty-four  pigs,  gentlemen.  Twenty-four; 
twice  the  number  in  the  jury  box.” 


HAS  HAD  PRACTICE 
“Your  barber  seems  to  be  an  old  hand  at  it.” 

“Oh,  yes;  he’s  been  a  regular  cut-up  ever  since  he 
was  a  little  shaver.” — Detroit  News. 


AND  WORRY  IS  SO  FUTILE 
“By  the  way,  Joe;  don’t  worry  any  more  about 
that  ten  shillings  you  owe  me.” 

“Why,  don’t  you  want  it?” 

“Not  that,  but  there’s  no  use  both  of  us  worrying 
about  it.” — ^London  Tit-Bits. 


A  SACRED  TRUST 

An  old  Scotch  lady  looked  out  of  a  car  window  as 
the  train  drew  into  the  station,  and,  hailing  a  little 
boy,  said: 

“Little  boy,  are  you  good?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Parents  living?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Go  to  Sunday  School?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Then  I  think  I  can  trust  you ;  run  with  this  penny 
and  get  me  a  bun,  and  remember  God  sees  you!” — 
Old  Maid. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives,  pastes  and  ohms. 

Arabol  MfR.  Co..  New  YiirV  City 
ADI'  '  *•'**  f"'  Chain  D»Tice». 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wii. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Parinif  Mach. 


BASKETS.  Pickins. 

Swing  Bros..  Ridgely.  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

ChUholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Sal^.  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wta. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire.  Scalding.  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Pwte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach, 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

OibralUr  Cornig.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bwgen,  N.  J. 
Hlnde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

B«rlin*Chapinan  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cratea. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxee,  Cratea. 

Bottle  Corking  Machinee.  See  Bottlera  llehy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Capa.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 

BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Barlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

BOXES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  A  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works.  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltinriore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

BuckeU  and  Pails.  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  fete. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mehy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Aam.  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Haassa  Oaag.  Manky.  Oo,  Oodarbarg,  Wis. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp:,  New  York,  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co..  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Wheeling  Can  Co..  Wheeling,  W.  Va, 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co..  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels.  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Bsrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mehy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mehy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks.  Employers’  'Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity.  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY,.  FruH. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines.  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SII.KKKS 
Bcrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Alixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinds  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Deviess. 
CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES.  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co,,  Baltimore. 

CRATES.  Wooden. 

Chapman  A  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cuttgrs. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mehy. 
DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.), 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mehy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Maah 

dryers.  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.«  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (k>rp.,  Chicago. 

Engines.  Stenm.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 


CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils.  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannera. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Macliy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Cookers.  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wig. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp '  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bcrlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros..  Mori^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapnoan  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hnntiap  Mfe  Oo..  Breeton.  N.  T. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salen^  N.  ’j. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (3o.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falb,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS 
ally  sealH). 


for  Food  (not  hsi  instls 


American  Can  Co.,  Now  York 
Continental  Can  Co..  New  York. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 
fibre  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  ets, 


Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-FUletn, 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mehy, 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  (Cedarburg,  Wto. 
Huntley  Mfg.  (3o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co,,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Filling  Machine.  Syrup.  See  Syruping 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 


Guardian  Warehousing  Co..  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Ine..  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  Sea  aean.  A  0mA  Mehy..  fb«it 
FruH  Parecu.  Soe  Faring  Maahtom 
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FRUIT  PITTEBS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Hontler  Mfll.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y.  .  , 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Madiinery  Mfrs. 
Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  Tumblers,  etc. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfandler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprainie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 

Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mc^. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Vlners.  See  Pjm  HtUlera 
Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 
INSURANCE,  Canners’, 

Oanners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettlee,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam.  . 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianaimlis,  Inu. 
dprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacket^. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  • ,  j 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  RennAerg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES,  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprasrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co..  Cedarhurg.  WU. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  A  Bro..  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Klttredge  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Lltho  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

U.  8.  Printing  and  Lltho.  Co.,  Cincinnati 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  etc. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co..  Columhus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  SUmpers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS*  BIACHINERT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Ce.,  Baltimore. 

Packers'  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conte. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Produets. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Binclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Arabol  Ufg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  BoMman,  Md. 

D.  Landretb  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

R^ers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T. 


F,  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slnclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara^  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WU. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  _Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  WU. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Jichy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  WU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baitimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  WU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sleysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  R.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  ScUsors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 
SEEDS.  Canners*.  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Goan. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Go.,  Boseman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Go.,  BrUtol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Go.,  Ghieago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Ganning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Gans.  See  Glosing  Machines. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MAGHDOatT. 

Ams  Machine  Go.,  Max,  New  York  Glty. 

E.  W.  BlUs  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  WU. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinal 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  AgenU.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Anderson-Baragrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  CaL 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners*  Machinwy. 
STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


and  Steel  Type,  Burning 


Checks,  Rublwr 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Burton  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 
ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  WU. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 
SlaysiAin  A  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 
Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TANKS,  Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Serviea. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhma. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 


THERMOMETERS,  GAUGES,  etc. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
The  Mellingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 
TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-(3hapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  (3orp.,  Cedarhurg,  WU, 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Go.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfandler  Co.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

Variable  Speed  CountershafU.  See  Speed  Bm. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS, 

ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Co.,  Kawaunee,  WU. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

GuardUn  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bothers*  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS.  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetabie. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Siding  Baskets.  See  Baakata. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Bos 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Prodneta. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  Sea  Labeling 
WYANDOTTE.  SaniUry  acaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte,  Miah. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Increase  Your  Speed 


IPATENTED.l 


By  Using 

“Slaysman”  Automatic  Feeder 
on  your  Body-Maker 

This  feeder  will  pass  but  ONE 
body  at  a  time. 

Very  simple  and  durable  having  no 
parts  to  get  out  of  order.  Can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  make  Body-Maker. 
The  saving  on  labor  alone  will  more 
than  pay  for  this  feeder  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Write  for  particulars. 


Slaysman  &  Company 


801-11  E.  Pratt  St. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

- QUALITY  PACK - ^ 

Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  'expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 

800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


